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HIGH OLD TARIFF TIME. | 

ev Bismarck (to Mr. W. D. Keiury, of Pennsylvania). “The (protection) you teach me I will execute, and it shall go hard (with American imports) but I will better the: = - 
vo lustruction (a very high tariff)” | 
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THE PARTIES. 


HERE is a disposition, to which we have 
heretofore alluded, to regard the pres- 

ent political situation as comparable to that 
of 1824, when the old parties really disap- 
peared, and a “scrub-race” for the Presi- 
dency ended in new party organizations; 
aud-also to that of 1852, when the Whig 
party was dissolved by the slavery issue. 
It is alleged that the questions upon which 
recent parties were formed are now in pro- 


_cess of final settlement, and are really ques- 


tions no longer, and that parties now rep- 
resent not the actual political issues, but 
traditions only, and the desire of power and 
place. This is the tone of a recent article 
in the International Review, and of daily ar- 
ticles in those papers which decline to ac- 
cept a party name, as well as of much pri- 
vate conversation. There are two ways of 
testing the justice of this view: one is to 
ascertain what the paramount political is-! 
sues ate, and the other to see what the par- 
ties say about them. The Treasury, or the 
financial question, is always of the most 


‘vital importance, and none has been more 
prominent during our recent political dis- 


cussions.. But it is remarkable that the 
only party organization which announces 
a distinct policy upon this question is the 
Greenback party. Unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver, and a paper currency to be issued ex- 
clusively by the government at the pleas- 
ure of Congress, however foolish and fatal 
a policy, is at least positive and intelligible. 
But nobody can say what the Democratic 
or the Republican financial policy is. The 
maintenance’ of resumption, upon which 
Repnblicans insist, is not a policy, without 
some specific explanation as to the re-issue 
of greenbacks and silver coinage ; while the 
Democratic “ Ohio idee,” so far as it can be 
made out, is merely a form of repudiation. 
The cognate issues of taxation and tariff @ 
not figure decisively in the platforms, and 
neither of the parties is plainly a patty of 
free trade or protection. “Reform” #hé 
economy are the stock professione Of af 
parties. But the most imperative fteforiii, 
that of the civil service, is not adopted by 
either party as such. The present Admin- 


istration, indeed, has done very much moré 


in this direction than is generally known, 
and there is within the Republican party 
a rapidly increasing body of supporters of 
thorough reform. But the National Repub- 


_lican Committee, as well as the State Com- 


inittee, are frankly hostile. As for the Dem- 
ocratic party, it loves reform as Jesuitism 
loves Protestantism. 

As this is the internal situation, and as 
there are no commanding foreign questions, 
it might seem that parties are now mean- 
ingless, as the criticism asserts, and that it 
could make no serious difference whether a 
Democratic or Republican President were 
elected in 1880. But if this were, indeed, 
the whole case, and the choice lay between 
two parties neither of which represented 


any: really practical principle or policy, the 


parties would crumble of their own weight. 
Why do they not? Why are they still so 
evenly balanced that it is impossible to say 
which will carry New York this autumn, or 
to foretell with any certainty the result of 
next year’s national contest? Why is it 
universally felt that a third-party move- 
ment would be premature and unwise? Ob- 
viously because of a general conviction that 
the issues which evoked the existing or- 
ganizations are not yet settled. Intelligent 
and patriotic men do not sustain parties 
whose leadership seems to them often un- 
worthy except for the feeling that, despite 
leadership, the necessary tendency of the 
party, which carries leaders with it, is whole- 
some and desirable. That is the strength 


of the Republican party to-day, and the rea- | 


son of the continned adherence of those who 
recognize the inadequacy of many leaders. 


An army is often poorly enough commanded, | 
when it is its highest duty to cohere be- | part 
wholly without personal ascendency. He 


cause of its cause. While neither of the 
great parties, as we have seen, has a dis- 
tinct and united financial or other policy, 
yet each stands for a perfectly intelligible 
course. .The Republican party at present 
represents the national authority, the Demo- 
cratic party the State power. This is what 
CALHOUN called the natural division of par- 
ties in this country. It will be said, of 
course, that this is an abstraction, and is in 
no sense a system of measures which can be 
judged at the polls. That is true; but the 
policy of each party under this general po- 
sition is plain enough, and we have more 
than once stated it. The common object is 
the Presidency. The Democratic party pro- 
poses to obtain it by illegally suppressing 
part of the vote in certain States, while it 
denies the right of the nation to help itself. 
This plan is not of a kind to be formally an- 
nounced, and it will not be found in any 
platform. But it is shown by the evidence 
of late elections, and itis not doubted. The 
Republican party represents opposition to 
this plan, and the election of a President 
by an honest vote. This is obviously not a 
question of administrative policy. It is in 
its nature a question of the government it- 
self; and that explains why, without a posi- 
tive policy upon any merely administrative 
question, the parties remain united, and why 
it seems to intelligent men very foolish to 
say that it makes no difference which party 
succeeds. The question is not whether Mr. 
BAYARD or Mr. LAMAR is not as honest, ak ix, 
and patriotic a man as Mr. SHERMAN or Mr. 
BLAINE, but whether such a plan of sheer 
usurpation ought not to be resisted by all 
good citizens. 

The only adequate reply to this state- 


ment would be that it is untrue. But its 


untruth can not be established. It is as 
well proved as any fact in regard to a com- 
munity can be proved that there are both 
systematic fraud and terror to overcome the 
colored vote in many districts of the South- 
ern States, and that it is openly and warm- 
ly justified as the only barrier against an- 
archy. If the fact were not known, its 
extreme probability is shown by the situa- 
tion in Yazoo County in Mississippi and 
elsewhere, where the Democratic mob forces 
even white candidates to withdraw by can- 
temptuously and violently defying the laws, 
while the Governor of the State is paralyzed, 
and Mr. LAMAR and his friends are dumb. 
This is but an illustration of the manner in 
which, wherever necessary, the South is to 
be made a solid unit for the Democratic 
candidate in 1880. It is called the Missis- 
sippi or shot-gun plan. The South Carolina 
plan is systematic and confessed stuffing of 
ballot-boxes. The Louisiana plan in 1876 
was bulldozing. These are the springs of 
the perennial vitality of the Republiean 
party. This situation raises a question 
which necessarily takes precedence of the 
silver and greenback question, because it 
concerns the government itself; and this, 
we repeat, is the explanation of the contin- 
ued contest of the same old parties. 


A WELL-KNOWN POLITICIAN. 


Ti# deliberate threat of a bolt by Tam- 
roe should Governor ROBINSON be re- 
piri by the Democrats in New Yo 
ftiay be unintelligible to spectators in othér 
States. It is, however, only a movement 
in the Presidential campaign of next year. 
New York is beli¢ved to be the essential 
Staté: Its vote, it is supposed, will elect 
the President. If Mr. TttpEN can get ‘the 
nomination, it is assamed that he will be 
elected ; and if his friends control the Dem- 
ocfatic party this autumn, it is taken for 
gtanted that he will get the nomination. 
The threatened bolt of Tammany Hail is 
meant to prevent his nomination, by making 
it impossible for Mr. TILDEN and his friends 
to carry the State this year. This is, of 
course, a game at which two can play. If 
Tammany Hall should succeed in prevent- 
ing the renomination of Governor ROBINSON, 
the TILDEN faction can quietly bolt by not 
voting, so that the loss of the State by the 
Democrats may seem to be due to the defeat 
of Mr. TILDEN’s desires, and make conformi- 
ty to them the condition of probable suecess 
next year. No compromise candidate is) pos- 
sible. Tammany holds that whoever ig not 
against Mr. TILDEN is for him, while, on the 
other hand, the TILDEN creed is that who- 


ever is not for him is against him. The | 


TILDEN side is as much interested to defeat 
Judge CHURCH or Lieutenant-Governor Dor- 
SHEIMER as Tammany to defeat Governor 
ROBINSON, with this sole reserve, that if 
New York should prove to be Democratic 
this year under any circumstances, it would 


be better for Mr. TILDEN than a complete’ 


Republican victory. Tammany’s success 


this year would probably defeat him next | 


year. Republican success would defeat him - 


certainly. 
Meanwhile Mr. T1LDEN’s ,hold upon his 
y is a curious phenothenon. He is 


has no kind of prestige as orator, or hero, or 
statesman. He is scarcely known out of 
New York, and here he is known merely as 
a politician. In New York he was not a 
leading or eminent citizen until he was 
Governor, and he was Governor by intrigue. 


He was not conspicuous in general public 


movements and interests. He was identi- 
fied with no cause of reform or progress. 
He was a clever, money-making lawyer, and 
a methodical, life-long politician. The most 
nefarious political frauds were perpetrated 
under his name as Chairman of the State 
Committee of his party; and during all the 
TWEED saturnalia of crime, Mr. TILDEN was 
the official head of the organization which 
TWEED controlled. This did not make him 
an of TWEED, but. it showed a 
curiously ¢asy political morality. As chair- 
man he had established a perfect system 
of political communication with every dis- 
trict in the State, even more thorough and 
detailed than that of Mr. THURLOW WEED. 
During the war his position was not that 
of an open, declared, and strenuous patriot, 
but the reverse. In 1876, during the reac- 
tion against the Republicans, due to the 
whiskey prosecutions, the Crédit Mobilier, 
and similar transactions, and when the hard 
times were naturally attributed to the par- 
ty in power, Mr. TILDEN saw that the word 
“reform” was a powerful spell, and by 
means of the machinery which he had been 
so long constructing he was made Govern- 
or. He surrounded himself with new men, 
young Democrats, and Republicans who 
had drifted out of their party, but all of 
whom owed their promotion to him, and 
became his devoted henchmen. - He attack- 
ed the Canal Ring, and enforced measures 
which had been previously suggested by 
Republicans; and under the same cry of 
reform, and by means of the same machin- 
ery and skillful use of the situation, he se- 
cured the nomination to the Presidency. 
The result of the election was doubtful, and 
the agents of the candidate of “reform” 
tried to buy the decisive vote. In Louisi- 
ana Democratic “ reform” had bulldozed col- 
ored voters, and simultaneously throughout 
the country denounced the execution of 
the law which authorized throwing out the 
yotes of bulldozed districts as a frightful 
fraud. The Electoral Commission happily 
adjusted the dispute, and Mr. HAYEs was 
declared to be President. Mr. TILDEN in- 
sisted that he had been cheated out of the 
Presidency ; and while he was protesting, 
the attempt of his agents to buy the vote 
was discovered and exposed. The end of 
Mr. TILDEN’s “reform” was the most start- 
ling effort. at corruption in our whole po- 
litical history. 

To-day Mr. TILDEN is seen clearly by the 
whole country to be what he was always 
known to be in his own State—a clever, in- 
triguing politician. Reform was a con-. 
venient cry. Those who really supposed 
him to be the great patriotic statesman 
whom the country and the time demanded, 
and who had been unaccountably hidden 
away for many years in Tammany Hall and 
the chairmanship of TWEED’s Democratic 
State Committee, are now undeceived. The 
glamour is gone. The Democratic party will 
certainly not masquerade next year as a 
party of reform; and if Mr. TILDEN is nom- 
inated, it will not be due to any belief that 


he can carry the country as a reformer, but 


wholly to his ability to master the Conven- 
tion as a politician. “Machine” politics, 
the politics of intrigue and management and 
finesse, the politics which use principle and 
patriotism as a mere shibboleth, and which 
depend solely upom pafty regularity and 
discipline, had never @ more complete rep- 
resentative than‘ Mr. The one 
prominent politician whom he most recalls, 
not by any personal resemblance, but by 
similarity of pelitical methods, is MARTIN 
VAN BuREN, of whom the latest profound 
and admirable historian of our politics gives 


this picture: “The man understands how. 


to wait without manifesting the least sign 
of impatience, but he will never walk away 
from a mark which he has once aimed at, 
and he thinks himself good enough for the 
best. Even if his temperament should not 
preserve him from palpable misdeeds, he 
would never become guilty of them, because 
he is wise enough to know that they would 
be irreparable mistakes. With happy fa- 
cility he reconciles himself to the most dif- 
ferent convictions and parts, and even to 
those of the man sure of himself and rooted 
in principle. He does not urge his boat 
onward by the powerful oar-strokes of his 
own arm, but he knows where to find a 
proper rag as a sail to catch every wind 
that blows. Yet even the storm does not 
terrify him when he discovers by his always 
cool process of calculation that it will not 
presumably last so long but that he may 


consider himself safe from all serious dan- 
ger. For no object can he risk everything, 
for, in the last analysis, he never cares for 
an idea: always for himself, and for him- 
self alone.” 


THE SARATOGA CONVENTION. 
It is foolish and disgraceful for the Re- 


' publicans in New York to count upon Dem- 


ocratic quarrels to give them success. The 
election of last year showed that the Dem- 
ocrats have a large margin, and the causes 
that would lead Tammany. to bolt would 
bring the Democratic ticket many voters, 
unless Republicans are wise. The regular 


party vote is not enough to make victory | 


sure, and the Republican nominations, to be 
really strong, must show the kind of men 
and of politics that Republican success 
would bring forward. When Mr. T1LpEN 


in 1876 promoted the nomination of Mr. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS in Massachusetts, 
it was not because he expected that Mr. 
ADAMS would be elected, or that Massachu- 
setts would vote for a Democratic Presi- 
dent. It was part of his strategy, and a 


wise part of it. It was intended to show | 


the country the kind of man and the char- 
acter of politics that a Democratic victory 
would bring in. In the same way the re- 
election of Messrs. CHANDLER and LOGAN to 
the Senate has been an injury to the Re- 
publican party as identifying it with things 
of which the country is tired. 

It is agreed that the vote of New York is 
almost indispensable to the Republicans in 
the general election of next year. Its Re- 
publican nominations this year, therefore, 
will be regarded as a declaration of the 
spirit and purpose of the party. Does it 
set its face forward? Does it choose for its 
representatives its best men? Does it show 


itself to be mindful of public interests by. 


selecting men of large capacity to deal with 
public affairs? Does it nominate men who 
are their own men, or those who are mere 
lieutenants and subalterns and agents of 
other men? Does it propose for State offi- 
cers men worthy to hold such places in a 
great community, or does it prefer to trail 
at the skirts of small politicians? These 
are the questions that are asked of Repub- 
lican New York, and Republican New York 
will answer at its Convention. Its answer 
can not be mistaken, and important results 
depend upon it. The voting people of the 
State are not deeply interested in personal 
politics, but there are enough of them to de- 
cide the election who will require more of 
the Republican candidate, as against a Dem- 
ocrat like Governor ROBINSON, than that 
he is “a sound Republican.” In a State 
so evenly divided between parties as New 
York, with the probability of the renomi- 
nation of a Democratic Governor who is 
believed to be an honest and economical 
Executive, and with the independent vote 
inclined to distrust and forsake the Repub- 
lican party as a party spoiled by a long 
tenure of national power, the weakest Re- 
publican nomination possible would be that 
of a machine politician. It is exceedingly 


| idle to reply that there must be machine 


politicians. Even if it be true, does it in 
the least degree affect the fact that such a 
nomination would be the weakest possible, 
and that it is a nomination “not fit to be 
made ?” 

The Republican party assumes to be es- 
pecially the party of intelligence, charac- 
ter, industry, and patriotism. It can not 
i its claim by choosing unworthy rep- 
resentatives. Unquestionably it lost pres- 
tige very rapidly between 1872 and 1876, 
and the loss was due mainly to causes 
which are well understood. -:The simple 
and legitimate method of recovering 4s- 
cendency is to show that such objections no 
longer exist, and this can be done in no way 
so effectually as by the kind of men select- 
ed as representatives. The Saratoga Con- 
vention can nominate a ticket which will 


disgust the independent people of the State - 


with the Republican party as hopelessly 
hide-bound. Such a nomination would be 
supported by the “regulars,” and by 00- 
body else. Hosts of Republicans «would 
stay at home. The Democrats and Inde- 
pendents would actively oppose it, and it 
would do all that Republicans can do this 
year to lose next year’s election. The Con- 
vention, on the other hand, can nominate 
candidates who would show that the party 
prefers public capacity to mere party service, 
and that Republican success does not mean 
petty measures and little men. We do not 
mention names, although names have been 
freely mentioned, because such standards 
dispose of names. Nobody has any “claims” 
whatever. The only claim is that of the 
State to the best service of its best men. 
The true party policy is to nominate Repub- 
licans who may be described as truly repre- 
sentative of the highest party aims, and 
whose capacity and character are the ¢ar- 
nest of service like that of Jay and CLIN- 
TON. 
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THE COURTS AND THE 
INDIANS. 


A uerrer in the Providence Journal signed “ A. 
C. B.” (which are the initials of Mr. Amos C. Bar- 
stow, an eminent citizen of Rhode Island, who 
has been, we think, upon the Indian Board) dis- 
cusses the Ponca question in excellent temper and 
with ample knowledge. Mr. Barstow—if it be 
he—speaks with a sympathy which is undoubted- 
ly sincere of the efforts now making to call at- 
tention to the suffering of the Indians, and he 
asserts emphatically and truly that an attack 
upon the Indian policy of the Administration, 
which is humane and just, is in the interest of 
corrupt Indian rings. He says: 

«The Administration may make mistakes in some 
line of its policy toward the Indians, but it 4 be 
safely affirmed that it will do nothing knowingly in 
the Boman of fraud, corruption, or oppression. Its 
attitude upon the Ponca question may, and to some 
doubtless dees, seem oppressive, but it can really take 
no other. It stands for the enforcement of the laws. 
Its disposition is mild, gentle, and py toward 


eak tribe, as it should be; and it has a high aim 
Oe ee the education and civilization of 
race,” 


He then proceeds to tell the story of the Pon- 


- cas, with the statement that when they were forced 


upon the new territory, and it was found to be 
unhealthy, the present Administration invited 
them te select a new domain, which they did, and 
which is well drained, healthy, high, and fertile. 
It is from this domain that the band of rather 
more than a hundred had moved northward to 
the neighborhood of their old home. The Ad- 
ministration was bound under the law to return 


them. But Mr. Tress and his friends sued out 


a writ of habeas corpus, and the United States 
judge ordered their release. These hundred Pon- 


eas are now living unharmed near their old homes, 


and no appeal has been taken against the ruling 
of the court. The government is waiting for the 
second thought, which will induce the Poncas to 
return to the territory where alone under the law 
it can aid them efficiently. 

This is the statement of “A.C. B.,” and he 
adds that the Administration not only sends no 
peaceful Indians to the territory, but firmly advo- 
cates the policy of giving lands in fee and in sev- 
eralty to all civilized Indians upon the reserva- 
tions where they now are. The strongest oppo- 
nents, he says, of this policy are the people of 
Nebraska, and he calls Mr. Trssies, who is from 
Nebraska, sharply to account for his silence in 
regard to the quiet and highly civilized Santees, 
whom a Nebraska Senator wishes to banish from 
the State without their consent. They have been 
petitioners for homestead rights. The Admin- 
istration favors them. “A. C. B.”’ exhorts Mr. 
TiBBLEs to advocate their cause, and says that, 
bad as Indian rings may be, political rings are 
worse. Of the merits of the case of the Santees 
we know only what “ A.C. B.” says. But we are 
glad to know that he is in hearty sympathy with 
the purpose which Mr. Trssies seeks to promote 
—protection of law for the Indians, whether of 
the Poncas as against General Crook, or of the 
Santees as against the State of Nebraska. If 
the squatters on the original reservation of the 
Poncas can be dispossessed, and the Indians by 
their desire restored, by judgment of the courts, 
we shall have made a long step toward the solu- 
tion of the Indian problem. Be 


POLITICAL GOSSIP. 


THE volume of political gossip is rapidly in- 
creasing in this country, and if Mr. Taurtow 


Weerp’s diary or memoirs should be as personal . 


and detailed as GREVILLE’s, it would be a book of 
‘great popular interest. The contemporary dia- 
‘Tist has a great advantage over the mere testi- 


_ Mony of a later memory. But where there is no 


contemporary record, every statement must be 
taken with great reserve. A late paper in the 
North American Review, and newspapers in com- 
menting upon it, discuss the New York Senato- 
rial election of Mr. Ina Harris over Mr. Evarts. 
The author of the article asserts that Mr. 
Evarts was “slaughtered,” at Mr. Sewarp’s in- 
Stigation, by Mr. Weep. Mr. Weep corrects this 
Statement. The contest was really between Mr. 
Eyarts and Mr.Greecey. Mr. Greecey had al- 
retdy dissolved “the firm of Sewarp, Weep, and 
GreELey,” and Mr. Sewarp certainly could not 
have preferred Mr.Greetey as his successor ; 
and it had been understood that if Mr. Sewarp 
were nominated at Chicago for the Presidency, 
his friends in New York would support Mr. 
Evarrs for the Senate. Mr. Sewarp, also, was a 
man of great public spirit, with generous ideas of 
the public service, although a warm partisan ; and 
his pride as a New-Yorker as well as his interest 
0 the successful administration of his party, in 
which he was to be the chief of the cabinet, 
would naturally incline-him to Mr. Evarts. The 
only reason that Mr. Sewarp could have had for 
wishing Mr. Evarts “slaughtered” was jealous 
—a dislike to see his own brilliant service brili- 
lantly continued by a friend. This is not sup- 
posable. Mr. Sewarp, as we say, was a strong 
party man, but he was sure, under the circum- 
stances, to prefer Mr. Evarrs to Mr. Grexry: 
and, as Mr. Weep says, it was only when it was 
age that Mr. Evarts could not be elected, and 
an to persist in supporting him would end in 
the election of Mr. Greexey, that the friends of 
. Evarts at last voted for Judge Harris. _ 
“ne actual result was undoubtedly due to Mr. 
FED'S hostility to Mr. Greetey. There could 
no comparison in public eminence and service 
at that time between Mr. Greetey and Judge 
Harais, But Mr. Greetey was thought to be 
Whimsical and impracticable, and he was pecul? 
7 repugnant to the “machine” which Mr. 
FED Controlled. Without injurious reflection 
won him, it can not be regretted that he was 
cated. If, when the movement of secession 


began, Mr. Greecey had declared in his place as 
Senator from New York, the views which he ut- 
tered as editor of the Tribune, and had voted 
accordingly, the result would have been calami- 
tous. Judge Harris hesitated a little, if we re- 
member correctly, about the expulsion of Brieur, 
but with that exception he moved steadily with 
the party. It was Mr. Greevey, not Mr. Evarrs, 
whom Mr. Weep and his friends “ slaughtered.” 


A CALL FOR HELP. 


More than twenty years ago Archbishop Trencu 
read a paper before the Philological Society in 
London.on deficiencies in English dictionaries, 
and from the discussion that followed grew the 
project of a new English dictionary, and an appeal 
was made to English and American scholars to 
furnish quotations illustrating the use of English 
words by all writers in all ages and in all senses. 
The work began under the editorship of Mr. Her- 
BERT COLERIDGE, who unhappily soon died. Mr. 
Fournivatt succeeded him efficiently; but the 
work languished, and the only sign of life has 
been the unremitting devotion of half a dozen of 
the sub-editors, who have been reading, and not- 


ing, and accumulating, until now there is a vast 


store of material some tons in weight, and an ar- 
rangement has been made with the Clarendon 
Press for the publication of a dictionary. Dr. 
Murray, the president of the Philological Socie- 
ty, is the editor, with a proper staff. 

The work will be a monument of scholarship. 
It is now proposed that it shall fill four volumes 
of the size of Webster’s Dictionary, or one and a 
half times as large as Littré’s French Dictionary. 
It is hoped that the work may be completed in 
ten years, and that the first part, containing the 
letter A, may be issued in 1882. The point of 
present importance is active co-operation by schol- 
ars and readers in all the English-speaking coun- 
tries. It is in-the literature of the eighteenth 
century especially that help is needed, and that 
American assistance is asked, especially in read- 
ing American authors. Dr. Murray has prepared 
a list of books that he would like to have read at 
once. It is desirable also, and it is requested, 
that American readers aid with recent books, 
showing the additions made to the language, as 
names for physical features, productions, etc. 
Our own literature is so manageable that it is 
peculiarly tempting for this purpose, and there 
are thousands of readers in the country who will 
be glad to have an objective point for their in- 
dustry. 

Professor F. A. Marcu, of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania, is the American director or 
secretary of the enterprise, and he will furnish 
all necessary information, including thé lists of 
works in-which the labor should be undertaken 
without delay. 


DANGERS TO NEW YORK 
HARBOR. 


Tue Herald has performed a great public serv- 
ice by calling attention to the urgent need of pro- 
—s New York Harbor from the obstructions 
caused by dumping the refuse of the city within 
the limits fixed by law. The statute in the case 
is explicit, and was intended to make the dump- 
ing of offal or animal matter in New York Bay 
or its adjacent waters a misdemeanor punishable 
by fine and imprisonment; but the law is con- 
stantly violated with impunity, although every- 
body knows that the ship channels are gradually 
filling up, and that, if the practice is not checked, 
the harbor will be ruined. | 

A short time ago the Herald, in order to ob- 


tain unimpeachable evidence of the guilt of the 


parties under contract to remove the city’s gar- 
bage, sent out two reporters on a steam-yacht to 
watch their operations under cover of darkness. 
The facts obtained fully bore out all that has 
been said by the city press in regard to the dan- 
gers that threaten the harbor. Barge after barge 


was emptied of its horrible load in positions 


where the tide, instead of carrying the vile mass 
out to sea, would sweep it upon the adjacent 
shores, or, where cinders and other heavy matter 
were dumped, leave it to form dangerous shoals, 
and obstruct the channels. Eight scow - loads 
were emptied directly in front of Coney Island 
while the tide was flowing inward, and the sur- 
face of the sea was covered for a space at least 
a quarter of a mile square with putrid slime. In 
an interview with a reporter, the superintendent 
of the Union Dredging Company stated that these 
eight loads must have helped to shoal a space of 
a quarter of a mile. There are cases where the 
depth of the channels has been reduced nearly 
one-half; and if this thing is permitted to. go on, 
New York will be compelled at no very distant 
day to dredge them out at a vast expense, or see 
its harbor closed against the entrance of large 
vessels. 


A WELCOME GUEST. 


Tue cordial reception of Mr. Toomas 
Porrer by the press will show him that we are 
not unmindful of the friends who were friendly 
in the dark days. Our cause during the civil war 
was maintained by brave men in other countries, 
not only by constant and vigorous justification of 
its jastice, but by practical efforts to prevent hos- 
tile action. Mr. Porrer was the president of the’) 
Union and Emancipation Society, which, although 
it was wretchedly small, was the efficient head of 
the otherwise headless and helpless masses of the 
English people in resisting intervention in favor 
of the slave power. In the indispensable and 
invaluable work of that society Mr. Porrer spent 
his substance and his time, and earned the resent- 
ment of the nabobs of Lancashire, who, like their 
fellows everywhere, were hostile to the Union. 

This was a service both to his own country , 


and to ours, a service to freedom and humanity, 
which the men of these days do no. forget, and 
which their children ought gratefully to remem- 
ber. Mr. Porrer comes upon his first visit to 
this country, and he will find many memories of 
the war already dimmed, but not, we believe, that 
of those Englishmen who conspicuously and effi- 
ciently befriended us. He is now the president 
of the Cobden Club, and he may perhaps sup- 
pose that he can in some way advance the cause 
of free trade. He will find us, however, as gen- 
erally indifferent to that as Dickens found us in- 
different to an international copyright. But he 
may be sure of the most respectful hearing, and 
of the attention which comes from the conviction 
that, however impracticable it may seem to be at 
present, it is really the doctrine of international 
peace and good-will. | 

Mr. Porrer belongs to that group of English- 
men by which the most cordial relations are main- 
tained between his country and ours. There are 
two Englands, as there are two Americas. - Lord 
BEraconsrigip wrote of them long But the 
aristocratic | id, the Tory tedictiotiary 
and Jingd of the earl, ig 
from that of the commoner. Siem of 
one must not be supposed to be censure of the 
other, and it is only when England is identified 
with the Prime Minister that it is spoken of as 
an alien country. The England of Joun Bricar 
and his. friend THomas Bay.ey Porrer is the 
England that America honors as she honors that 
of and of Hamppen. 


PERSONAL. 


STANLEY, the explorer, is again in Africa, un- 
der the auspices of the King of the Belgians, 
who is anxious to open trade with the natives 
on the great Congo River. About the middle 
of July last he sailed from Gibraltar for the 
West Coast of Africa in a steamer. A steamer 
laden with goods has also been sent from Ant- 
werp, which will remain at the Congo till Stan- 
LEY’s arrival. The steamer has on board two 
or three steam-barges in sections, in which to as- 
cend the Congo, carrying these sections piece- 
meal around the Gellala Falls. The King of the 
Belgians has manifested aren interest and great 
energy in thus being the first to gain a foot-hold 
among the natives. .. 3 

—Sir BarTLe FRERE, for the work he has 
| done, is one of the best-pensioned men in Eng- 
} land. An official statement of his revenue for 
past services is as follows: ‘‘ Pension from Indi- 
an government, £1000; annuity as retired mem- 
ber of the Indian Council, - as Governor 
of the Cape Colony, £5000; as High Commis- 
sioner of South Africa, £1000; rent for country 
house, £500; special allowance for South Africa, 
£2000. Total, £10,000 a year. 
£1500 comes from the revenues of India, £6500 
from the Cape Colony, and £2000 from the rev- 
enues of Great Britain.’? For a man who has 
really done no diplomatic or civil work of a 
commanding character, these pensions, equal in 
the ager te to the salary of the President of 
the United States, may be considered very sweet 
and 

—M. Turers left his unpublished manuscripts 
in care of the Bank of England—the only author 
ever thus cared for by a great financial instita- 
tion. The “ paper’ of authors is generally 
found outside of banks. One of the manuscripts 
relates to the personal transactions of THIERs in 
the government of Louis PHILIPPE; with it was 
sent a money deposit in prevision of the impend- 
ing events, which soon followed. Another, re- 
lating to the part played by M. Turzrs from 
1870 to 1877, was forwarded by his -wife, imme- 
diately after his death, to avoid seizure by the 
BROGLIE cabinet. 

—The amount of money,and jewelry stolen by 
the ex-Khedive from the public treasury and 
the harems is From the 
treasury he took $1,500,000 in cash, and other 

roperty valued at $18,000,000. Besides this he 

allowed a large pension from the govefn- 
ment. In the impoverished condition of the 
Egyptian treasury one wonders if there really 
could be so large a sum as $20,000,000 upon 
which a royal robber could so promptly lay his 
hands and walk off with, without any writs, sum- 
monses, or similar processes which we have in 
this country. . 

—Dr. Puriuips, of London, has recovered one 
of the largest verdicts ever won by an individ- 
ual inst a railway corporation for injuries re- 
ceived from an accident. The amount given 
him was $35,000; yet he appeals from this large 
award, claimin at his expenses were more 
than $5000, and his professional income more 
than $25,000, and that he was for sixteen months 
disabled. The company opposed his applica- 
tion, but in vain. 

—Some idea of the frightful state of things 
existing at Memphis may be gathered from the 
statement of Dr. R. W,, MITCHELL, the intrepid 
physician, who describes the city as wholly cut 
off from the world. There are no trains run- 
ning into or out of the town, and nobody leaves 
the place without the authorities knowing it. 
No steamboats land there at all. The ae 
are all rey 3 down on barges, which are 
dropped b é steamboats a couple of miles 
above the city, and allowed to floatdown. When 
they efrive at the city, men in skiffs or tugs se- 


eure , and bring them to the landing. If 
there fg any fever carried abroad, it is done by 
some 4 spacer, who rans his wagon of 
supplie# ihe town on 4 venture, sells out, 
N dred ago—in 1180— 
—Ne ééven hun ears n a 
Teuton famed Wittttssacn was created a bar- 


on of thé Hoty Rotiian Empire, and granted the 
barony of Bayer; The lineal descendants of 
Wittsianicn siéceéded each other until, in 
1879, & WrrTeiseich is still holding a court in 
the lands and batis of his fathers, under the style 
and title of King of Bavaria. In 1880 the sixth 
centennial annivérsary of the house will be cel- 
ebtated by a jubilee at the Monastery of Sche- 
vern, where the bodies of one hundred and twen- 
ty male WITTELSBACHS are crumbling to dust. 
—Still another “‘ personal’ of Pope Lzo—this 
one from a German writer, who describes him 
not only as being very frugal,-but as carryin 
his frugality into every department of the seat 
household. The incomes of all the officials have 


been cut down, and the unnecessary horses and 


Of this sum | 


vehicles which formerly filled the stables and 
coach-houses have been sold, the Pope reserving 
for his own use a modest landat, in which, by 
order of his doctors, he drives for an hour daily 
in the gardens of the Vatican. ‘* Nobody,’’ says 
this correspondent of the Deutsche Montagsbdlatt, 
** now ventures to protest against the system of 
rigid economy which has been established—fear- 
‘ing, probably, that were they todo so they would 
be punished as Mcnsignor Ta¥anr was a short 
time. ago. Monsignor Tavant, on his pay being 
reduced from 500 francs to 300 francs a month 
wrote a letter of remonstrance to the Pope, and 
in answer was at once ordered to join the mon- 
astery of the Pessimists of San Giovanni-Paolo, 
and there to live with the brothers of the order 
for two months.’’ 

—Mr. JosepmH PATTERSON, one of the oldest 
and most successful bankers of Philadelphia, 
and a gentleman of scholarly tastes and culture, 
is named as a possible successor to Minister 
WELsH at London. A writer in the London 
Whitehall Review says: ‘‘ Mr. PATTERSON and his 
charming house are known to a large number 
of English travellers in the United States, and 
when he has visited us he has won golden opin- 
fons. He also has the advantage of being ac- 
quainted with most of our leading public men, 
including Mr. GLapstTong, who, I remember, had 
a long and earnest conversation with him one 
evening at a dinner party at Sir Taomas Dyke 
ACLAND’s. Mr. PATTERSON would be as popular 
and efficient a minister as Mr. WELSH.” 

—A son of Mr. Justin McCarrary, author and 
M.P., is making his mark as a writer. A late 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine has a paper 
by him on “ Prince Napoleon.”’ 

—Captain WILLIAM NewrTon, who died a few 
days since at Sherburne, Chenango County, New 
* York, at the age of ninety-two, was the father of 
eleven children, one of whom is Professor H. A. 
NeEwTon, of Yale College. 

—KINDER FERGUSON, the oldest man in Indi- 
ana, died a few days since at the great age of one 
hundred and eight. He was born.in Montgom- 
ery County, Virginia, in.1771. He came from a 
long-lived family. _His mother died at the age 
of one hundred and seven. He served through 
the entire war of 1812, and for over sixty years 
had drawn a pension. He'was eccentric in many 
ways. He never brooded over trouble, real or 
imaginary, but accepted whatever fell to his lot 
with apparent satisfaction. He never at any one 
time possessed more than one bundred dollars’ 
worth of bt et yet never lacked for the neces- 
saries of life. e never enjoyed or endured an 
idle moment. For several months before and 
up to the time of his death he slept under a 
feather-bed, wrapped up head and ears, no mat- 
ter how hot the weather, and seemed te suffer 
when a cold draught of air passed over him. He 
shaved regularly, and-was very particuiar and 
cleanly about his person. He was a moderate 
drinker all his life, and never belonged to any 


he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
—Many distinguished French ladies are excel- 


fs described as the Rosa Bonner of the French 
nobility; the Marquise de Mun is equally accom- 
plished, while the chalks and crayons of the Du- 
chesse de Chevreuse, and the water-colors of the 
Comtesse de la Bassetiére, have been admired at 
each succeeding Salon for many years past. 
—KossvuTH is said to have declared, regarding 
Prince JEROME NAPOLEON, that he never. met 
with any man who had so rapid a perception of 
the bearing of things political, or who came to 
a sensible decision.so quickly, as the Prince. 
KossuTuH also believes that the Prince “‘ would 
very gladly be Emperor if only he could be elect- 
ed to the imperial throne by universal suffrage ; 


is wanting in the necessary courage.’’ KossoTir 
declares, concerning himself; that. he has never. 
written his ‘‘ memoirs,’’ and has no intention of 
producing any such book. 

—Mr. Joun D. Wriaut, the founder and pres- 
ident of the Society for fhe Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children, died iff this city August 21, at 
the age of eighty. He was nearly seventy-five | 
years old when he founded the society with 
which his name is associated, and which has 
rescued many a helpless child from a life of 
misery. 

—The greatest of the notabilities at the baths 


r of Lucca is said to be Prince GuixKa, of Bucha- 


rest, a man of forty, who:looks about thirty. 
He has for suite a monkey, a dog,and a valet. 
He is interesting and somewhat melancholy, 
keeps much to himself and monkey, or to the 
society of Russians, and pays great attention to 
his personal appearance. The instruments of 
his washing and dressing apparatus are of solid 
silver, or adorned with that metal, and his con- 
sumption of clean shirts is reputed to be ex- 
traordinary, amounting to as many as three or 
four per diem. He scems not to have much re- 
liance on the attachment of his dog, for when 


him by a string. Prince GuiKa is touchy con- 
cerning his rank, and is said to have corrected a 
cabman for addressing him as “‘ Signore’’ instead 
of ** Excellency.”’ 

—MANGIONE, the revolutionist, who recently 
attempted to assassinate the Syndic of Naples at 
Rome, used to be the guardian of a cemetery, 
afd was discharged for misconduct. From that 
time he has done nothing but write and talk 
about_the injustice inflicted upon him, and the 
persecution to which he asserts he has been sub- 

ected. On his hearing that the new Pro-Syn- 
ic of Naples had arrived in Rome, he waited for 
him in the corridor of the hotel, and, accosting 
him, presented him with a pamphlet he had writ- 
ten, entitled “‘ The Flea and the Lion.” ‘“ The 
flea ?”’ said the Syndic, reading the title. “That 
is me,’”’ added ManGione. “ And thejion?” con- 
tinued the Syndic. ‘‘Is yourself,”’ s&id the oth- 
er: “‘read it when you go to bed, and you will 
find it interesting.’’ Count Grusso replied: “ 
am perfectly frank with all men—I shall not 
bave time to read your pamphlet ;”’ and with that 
handed it back, and turned up the stairs. The 
next night MaNGiongE waylaid the Syndic. The 
struggle between the assassin and his victim 
was deadly. Twice they rolled on the ground ; 
but fortunately in the first fall the point of the 
r struck the pavement, and but for this 
the effect of the following blows would doubtless 
have been fatal. The assassin displayed the 
test indifference. As the police were hold- 
him he said, ‘* You need not be afraid of my 
escaping; more likely that scoundrel in there”’ 
—pointing to the room where they had carried 


the Syndic—“ will make off.’’ 


church until he was seventy years of age, when _ 


lent artists. The Dowager Duchess Fitz-James_ 


but he is not the man to begin an agitation ; he. 


he takes that animal out for exercise he secures — 
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BENJAMIN ROBERT WINTHROP. 


Ir there is in the city one place which concen- 


trates more than any other the history and rec- 

ized traditions of “old New York,” it is the 
church and church-yard of “St. Mark’s in the 
Bowery.” There repose tranquilly together the 
representatives of three of the successive gov- 
ernments under which the Colony, Province, and 
State of New York have risen from obscure and 
even sordid beginnings to the glories of authority 


and empire: Perer Srvyvesant, grand even in - 


the broad caricature by which the genius of Ir- 
yinc has immortalized his fame ; Henry SLovueu- 
ter, who will be remembered for the death-war- 
rant of Jacos Lers.er, which he “signed in his 
cups,” and the brief space of time in which he 
followed his victim to the grave; and Danie. D. 
Tompkins, the War Governor of 1812, whose name 
will fill a larger page in the history of his native 
State when that comes to be fully written. 

A multitude of such memories crowd upon the 
‘mind of him who stands by the open entrance to 
any of the aneient family tombs to which, one by 
one, the “old New-Yorkers” are reverently and 
lovingly consigned by those who have known 
them best and honored them most. “The glory 
of children are their fathers,” and the fiercest 
democrat must bow at the threshold of the grave 
to which is conducted the casket containing all 
that is mortal of the worthy representative of an 
eminent and honored ancestry. 

Such most emphatically was Benzamin RoBERtT 
Winxrrop, whose death in London on the 26th of 
July has been widely announced by the public 
press, and whose funeral obsequies were celebra- 
ted at St. Mark’s on the 20th of August, 1879. 

Mr. WiNTHROP traced his ancestry in direct lines, 
on one side to that marvellous Puritan Governor 
of Massachusetts whose name and fame all suc- 
ceeding generations of her historians have de- 
lighted to honor; and on the other to Peter Stvuy- 

ESANT, whose memory and character are held in 
no Jess reverence and admiration by every genu- 
ine New-Yorker. It is a fact worthy of notice in 
this connection that when New Netherland was 
eonquered by the English in 1664, the good of- 
fices of Joan Winturop the yoni then Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, were of signa} value in mit- 
igating the terms of surrender. It may be fairly 
inferred that this fact was duly considered in 
the settlement of terms of that later conquest in 
which the descendant of the former victor was 
only too proud and happy to surrender at discre- 


tion, and the lines of Stuyvesant and WINTHROP 3 


were forever tinited. 
The subject of this notice was born on the 18th 
of January, 1804, in Stuyvesant Street, near the 

Bowery, his father, BENJamin, being a descendant 
in the sixth generation from Joun WintHrop, the 
first Governortof Massachusetts, and his mother, 
Juptta# Stuyvesant, descendant of the fifth gen- 
eration from Pretrer Stuyvesant. Her mother 
was Margaret Livineston, a granddaughter of 
the founder of that family in America. She was 
also of the blood of the -BEEKmans. 

_ A sister of Mr. WintHrop’s mother became the 
wife of Colonel Nicnotas Fisu of Revolutionary 
memory, and mother of the Hon. Hamitton Fisn, 
late Secretary of State of the United States and 
Governor of New York; and a brother of his 
father, THomas LinpaLt WINTHROP, married a 
daughter of Sir Jonn Tempie, whose youngest 
child is the well and widely known and honored 


> THROP CHANLER, for several years a Represen ta 
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statesman. and orator, the Hon. Rosert C. 
THROP, of Boston. The Hon. Grorae Fotsom, at 
one time United States Minister to the Hague, 
and an eminent historical scholar, married a sis- 
ter of Mr. WintHrop; and the late Joun Win. 


+ 


tive of New York city in the United States Con- 
gress, was the son of another sister. . 

Mr. Wriytnrop’s wife, a daughter of WILLIAM 
Neitson, of New York, survives him, with three 
sons and two daughters. 

Mr. Winrueop was fora time in early life a clerk 
in the banking house of Jacos Barker, whose mer- 
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was in this position that he became intimate with 
the late Firz-Greene a fellow-clerk, and 
laid the foundation of a life-long friendship with 
that genial poet and gentleman. But. Mr. Wiv- 
THROP’s inheritance was such as to make its man- 
agement his principal business in life, and its en- 
joyment gave him ample leisure to devete to the 
interests of society in the care and direction of 
public institutions of education, charity, and re- 
ligion. Throughout all its history, New York has 
been foremost in liberal provision and benefac- 
tions for these objects, and among her citizens 
has never lacked in number, wealth, or worth 
those who were necessary to maintain and direct 
these great engines of Christian civilization. 


Mr. Wrinrurop identified himself with several 
of these organizations. His constant interest in 
the development of the system of public instruc- 
tion led him to service as a trustee of-the old 
Public School Society, of which he was one of 
the most active members ; and on its dissolution, 
in 1853, he became a School Commissioner and 
member of the Board of Education.. He was a 
conspicuous trustee and officer of the Institution 
for Savings of Merchants’ Clerks, in which his 
sound judgment, judicious counsel, and Tipe ex- 
perience are acknowledged to have contributed 
largely to its success and high reputation. The 
New. York Hospital, the Lying-in Hospital, and 
other similar institutions shared the benefit of 


_his experience and counsel for many years; and 


the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb was. the 
especial Object of his devoted attention and care 
during its very long period of trial, out of which 
his watchful energy and liberality contributed 
largely to bring it to the position of strength, 
safety, and permanent usefulness which it con- 
tinues to enjoy. 

Recognizing its claims upon him as a citizen 
of no mean city, Mr. WintHROoP was for nearly 
half a century one of the most earnest, active, 
and valued members. of the New York Historical 
Society, which was second to none in his affec- 
tions. Hig services on its committees, and for 
-many years as.its Recording Secretary and Vice- 
President, have been distinguished and of great 
value, and his continuous residence in Europe of 
late, years alone interrupted his personal atten- 
tion to its interests, and the share in its official 
honors which the society. gratefully forced upon 
him. 

Mr. WintHRoP was. for many years a vestry- 
man of Trinity Church, and it is to‘his taste and — 
judgment as a member of the Cemetery Commit- 
tee that the public is indebted for originating the - 
beautiful display of plants in the church-yards of 
Trinity‘Parish, 

He had recently caused a memorial window, in 
remembrance of his father and mother, to be 
placed in St. Mark’s Church, where he himself 
was baptized, married, and is now buried. 

Mr. WIntHROP was a genial and entertaining 
companion in the society of his friends, and his 
conversation was full of spirit. He had a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, was an excellent mimic, 
and when in the vein among his intimates his 
skill as a raconteur was inimitable. Noone who 
ever heard them is likely to forget his picturesque 
sketches of men and things in- the old New 
York, which he could so vividly recall. He was 
singularly reluctant to challenge public attention, 
and hated notoriety. Reing of a slender frame 
and spare habit, his general make-up and physique 
did not carry the impression of robust. health. 
Yet, until the beginning of the rapid decline in 
which his life ended, he was a man vigorous both 
in mind. and body, and the nervous energy with 
which he made his points and carried them out . 
indicated no constitutional weakness. ae 

His end was peace. The spirit of tender and 
affectionate gratitude which rewarded those who 
watched his wasting days and hours with friendly 


and filial sympathy was the last expressian of the ~ 


character of a Christian gentleman of the old 
school. His memory will be cherished in many 
hearts, which are filled with regret at his loss, as 
that of a benefactor and friend. No more signal 
and expressive tribute can be written than the 
following passage from a letter of one who has 
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‘more than I, though I believe no one in the world 


- Staten Island, six miles down the bay, was desig- 


thority was given for securing ancho 


’ the bitter hostility became so intense upon Staten 


_. kinsville, Staten Island, known as the Marine 


‘with three extensive brick buildings. Three- 
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experienced his kindness and shared in his friend- 


ship: 

wr have lost the most steadfast, the wisest, and 
noblest friend of my whole life. How sore and 
heavy my heart is I can not attempt to say, nor 
yet how deeply I sympathize with you and those 
other friends and kindred who, knowing him bet- 
ter, must needs have honored and loved him even 


owes more to him than I do.” 


QUARANTINE AT NEW YORK. 


From a recent report of the Commissioners of 
Quarantine we condense the following account of . 
the measures taken to preserve the healthfulness 
of New York against contagious diseases that 
may be brought hither by ships arriving from in- 
fected ports. 
The first quarantine law for the port of New 
York was enacted about one hundred and twen- 
ty years ago, by the Legislature of the then col- 
ony. It was entitled “An act to prevent the 
bringing in and spreading of infectious distem- 

rs.in the colony,” and stipulated that vessels 
otis small-pox, yellow fever, or other conta- 
gious diseases aboard should stop on their way 
to the city at Bedloe’s Island, and there be quar- 
antined, under heavy penalties for disobedience. 
In 1784 the State Legislature re-enacted this law 
substantially. In 1794 it authorized the Govern- 
or of the State to appropriate Governor’s Island 
for quarantine purposes, erecting hospitals, re- 
ception buildings, etc. Five years later (1799), 


nated by the Legislature, in place of Governor’s 
Island, as the place for quarantine, and full au- 
grounds, 
and erecting a hospital upon the shore, to be known 
as the Marine Hospital. Two years later (1801), 
the quarantine establishment, such as it was, was 
fully located at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 


where it remained for over sixty years, subject, | gras 


during the latter part of that period, to the con- 
trol of a board of Health Commissioners. 
-With the increase of population in the vicinity, 


Island that the Legislature, March, 1857, author- 
ized the appointing of three Commissioners to 
select a gite elsewhere, and erect the necessary 
docks, byildings, etc. The Governor appointed 
Georce Matt, Ecpert Benson, and O. Bownsg, 
who.wer@ the first. Quarantine Commissioners. 
They selegted Sandy Hook as the point for the 
new boarding station, but were unable to effect a 
purchase from New Jersey. They then selected 
Seguine’s Point, on the south shore of Staten Isl- 
and, and proceeded to erect a pier, buildings, etc. 
The people in. the vicinity, however, turned out 
in.a body one night (May 6, 1857), and burned 
everything connected with the new station. An- 
other application to obtain Sandy Hook also fail- 
ed, and the old station at Tompkinsville was 
continued in use. Incensed at this failure to 
procure a removal, the surrounding population 
invaded the quarantine inclosure, on the night of 
September 1 and 2, and-destroyed all the build- 
ings and other property, for which the ‘county 
subsequently paid the State over one hundred 
thousand dollars, in accordance with the law mak- 
ing any county within which property is destroyed 
by a mob liable for the loss. Following this de- 
struction of property, the Commissioners decided 
to construct a floating hospital. They subse- 
quently, however, reconsidered this determination, 
and December’ 21, 1858, recommended the con- 
struction of five acres of land on “Ofd Orchard 
Shoals, in Raritan Bay, to form a site on which 
to erect the buildings necessary for a new quar- 
antine station for the port of New York, and to 
which, when constructed, an entire removal of-the 
quarantine establishment should be made.” This 
plan, however, was not carried out, and in 1859 
another Commission was appointed, consisting of 
Horatio Seymour, Joun. C. GREEN, and ex-Gov- 
ernor. Patterson, who adopted the floating hos- 
pital, and purchased the steam-ship Falcon for 
that purpose, The steamers Jilinois and Empire 
City were afterward loaned to the Commissioners 
by the general government. Ship-fever patients 
were sent to Ward’s Island, small-pox patients to 
Blackwell's, and yellow fever was treated on the 
floating hospital. 

April 23, 1863, what is now known as the Gen- 
eral Quarantine «Act was passed, defining the 
quarantine establishment, authorizing its con- 
struction, creating the permanent office of Quar- 
antine Commissioner, defining the duties and 
powers of the Commissioners and Health Officer, 
and establishing a general system of quarantine 
for the port. Additional powers were conferred 
by amendments made to this l act in 1864, 
1865, 1866, and 1867, under which two small 
steamers were purchased ; the property at Tomp- 


Hospital Grounds, was sold; and the artificial 
islands in the lower bay were undertaken and 
afterward completed—Swinburne Island in 1860, 
and Hoffman Island in 1878. : 

A brief description of quarantine as it is now | 
carried on may be interesting to those who have 
not the opportunity to make a personal inspec- 
tion: The residences of the Health Officer and 
his two deputies are located at Clifton, on the 
south shore of Staten Island, a short distance 
above the Narrows and Fort Richmond; a short 
distance below the Narrows is Hoffman Island, 


quarters of a mile further down the bay is Swin- 
burne Island, which encounters “the steady roll 
of the‘Atlantic,” and the full force of the winds 
and storms. The row of long white hospital 
wards unmistakably indicates its character. 

Far away to the right, eight miles distant, at 
Seguine’s Point, on Staten Island shore, is 
the quarantine burying- Three miles and 
a half from Swinburne in a nearly direct | 


the quarantine season, the hospital or boarding 
ship Jilinois. Her great dismantled hulk can be 
seen for a long distance. The Boarding Officer 
for the lower bay resides upon this ship. All 
vessels arriving from the West Indies, South 
American ports, and from the west coast of Af- 
rica are required to come to anchor here while 
the Boarding Officer inspects them. All other 
vessels proceed up through the Narrows, and are 
boarded in the upper bay, opposite the Health Of- 
ficer’s residence, by the deputies, who are pro- 
vided for this purpose with the steamer Governor 
Fenton. 

The object of boarding from two points (viz., 
upper and lower bay) is to keep all vessels com- 
ing)from infected ports, or likely to be infected 
with cholera or yellow fever, as far away from 
the city as possible. As these vessels come to 
anchor near the Jilinois, the ing Officer 
leaves the latter in a small boat and visits them. 
If there has been any cholera or yellow fever 
aboard, the vessel is fumigated ; after being de- 
tained twenty-four hours or more, as may be re- 
quired, she is permitted to proceed through the 
Narrows to the upper bay, anchoring: not far 
from New York, between Robbin’s Reef Light- 
house and Bedloe’s Island. Her cargo is here 
discharged into lighters. Then the vessel is 
cleansed, her hold is washed out, pratique is 
granted, and she is permitted to proceed on up to 
her wharf. When the Boarding Officer from the 
lllinois finds any yellow fever or cholera patients 
on the incoming vessels, a signal is set, and one 
of the steamers belonging to the quarantine serv- 
ice comes and bears away the sufferers to Swin- 
burne Island. Immediately upon ing there 
they are stripped of their clothing, which is at 
once burned in a constructed for that 
purpose, and they are placed in the sick wards. 
If recovering, the patients are removed across to 
the convalescent wards. They are then permit- 
ted to take daily exercise on the walk surround- 
ing the wards, or.to recline by the hour upon the 
s-plots in front of the Superintendent’s resi- 
dence, where they are protected from the sun’s 
rays by a heavy canvas. This change to out- 
door life rapidly hastens their recovery, and, in 
fact, the whole surroundings of the hospital are 
so conducive to health, that nearly all the pa- 
tients who are brought here in time are restored, 
and yellow fever has no terrors whatever for the 
persons and employés upon the island, of whom 
but one has ever contracted it. When sufficiently 
well, the convalescents are taken to Brooklyn or 
Staten Island to proceed on up to New York and 
rejoin their vessels. ‘In case of death, the bodies 
are placed in plain coffins and carried in small 
béats across the bay to the burying-ground at 
Seguine’s Point. 

A complete record is kept of each patient, and 
of all the facts that can be gleaned from him 
upon reaching the hospital. When buried, a board 
slab is placed at the head of the grave, containing 
a number which corresponds with the hospital 
record. The Commissioners are frequently call- 
ed upon by friends for bodies, five, ten, and even 
twenty years after they have been buried. 

Residing upon the Jilinois with the Boarding 
Officer fron May 1 to October 15 are a ship-keep- 
er, cook, and servants. Every appliance is kept 
aboard for removing patients, including chairs in 
which they are strapped during heavy weather 
and let down from vessels into the quarantine 
boats, which convey them to the Swinburne Island 
hospital. Transfer clothing is likewise provided 
on the Jilinois for yellow fever patients to take 
with them to the hospital. There are very com- 
modious apartments upon the J//inois, including 
a cabinet, reception, sitting, and dining rooms, 
kitchen, dormitories, etc. 

Our illustrations on page 704 show all the in- 
cidents alluded to in the foregoing description, 
from the arrival of the foreign vessel at lower 
quarantine until she is permitted to proceed to 
her dock. | 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG 
MAN SOLDIERS. 


Tuose who happened to be in Germany dur- 
ing and immediately after the war of 1870-71 
must have been struck by the amount of super- 
stition that, hidden under ordinary circumstances, 
in the then excited state of the public mind, made 
its way to the surface, pretty much as the mud 
of a stagnant pool floats to the top when the water 
is agitated. Nothing seemed too absurd to be 
believed ; credulity was rampant. Portents and 
warnings were seen in everything. Shocks of 
earthquake—not unfrequent along the Rhine— 
were interpreted as tokens of Satanic anger at 
the consolidation of the empire. Black crosses, 
observed for the first time in window-panes of the 
houses of the try throughout Baden and the 
South generally, were signs of Divine wrath against 
the turn things in general were taking in the 
Father-land, especially in regard to the Church. 
The excitement grew wild and furious in respect to 
this phenomenon, and was only allayed by a Ba- 
den glass manufacturer coming forward and dem- 
onstrating that the warni 
more nor less than marks inted on the glass 
-in the process of making. e comet of 1872 
scared thousands, and was the occasion of not a 
few being sent to the mad-house or committing 
suicide. There was a wide-spread belief in the 
approaching dissolution of all 

ut some of the most curious instances of the 
survival of old-world superstitions were brought 
into prominence by the Franco-German war itself. 
The most striking had reference to the fanciful 
preventability of death and rendering invulner- 
able of the human body. The superstition was 
widely prevalent among both the French and the 
German soldiery, but seemed to be most common 
with the latter. Thousands of the doomed sons 
of the Fathe:-land were found to have carried with 
them reputed charms against steel and bullet. 


course toward Sandy Hook, is anchored, during 


crosses were nothing | 


they themselves called “ Freibriefe,” that is “ let- 
ters of exemption,” from death or injury—the 
remnant of a superstition that may be traced 
among nearly all peoples, and mention of which 
may be frequently met with in German records 
of the sixteenth and later centuries. 

In the early days of its use powder was consid- 
ered the invention of the Evil One, and the hire- 
ling soldier who had death constantly before his 
eyes was only too ready to resort to any charm to 
protect him against the missiles of the enemy, or 
to impart to his own weapons a supernatural 
power. 
a peculiar branch of education with the soldiers 
of the Emperor Karl. We read of a certain Punk- 
er, celebrated as an enchanter of bullets, who had 
the reputation of destroying three of the enemy 
daily, and of being himself invulnerable. He had 
a special method of casting bullets, and was per- 
mitted to furnish charmed balls to the soldiers. 
This superstition reached perhaps its greatest de- 
velopment among the mercenaries of Maximilian 
II. Charms for the healing of wounds, and prayers 
for stanching blood, were regularly resorted to, 
while the use of amulets and talismans, mostly in 
unintelligible Latin, was almost universal. 

The Thirty Years’ War brought to light many 
such superstitious practices. The peasants of 
Austria, in 1626, were all believed to be invulner- 
able, and it is related of Pappenheim that he was 
once attacked by a peasant while entangled with 
his fallen horse, and that though he fired his pis- 
tols at his assailant, they took no effect. Pappen- 


| heim himself was considered invulnerable, and 


was only killed by four charmed bullets penetra- 
ting his body. ly had the same reputation, 
and Wallenstein made no secret of his credulity. 
Seni, his astrologer, had t influence over him ; 
and his soldiers believed that a familiar spirit 
came to him at night to aid him in his plans. He 
carried, con in his breast, a horoscope of 
crystal, highly talismanic, and walked in shoes 
made of the skins of bats, to which creatures a 
magica’ power was attributed. Schiller refers to 
the common superstition respecting him in his 
“ Wallenstein’s m3 
| bloody affair at Litzen 
gall and 
. Amid the cannon’s lightning flash : 
With ballets his hat was pierced th 

His boots and col 

The marks were y to be seen; 

And yet his body was never touc 

Because protected by a hellish salve. 

That such superstitions should exist in the 
Dark and Middle Ages surprises no one; but that 
they should have retained their hold on the hu- 
man mind to the end of the nineteenth century, 
and in Germany, too, the land of popular educa- 
tion par excellence, was a surprise to everybody 
who gave any thought to the subject. Public at- 
tention was first directed thereto by Dr. Karl 
Russ, the eminent naturalist, and at once a mass 
of information came to light on the matter. An 
officer, giving his experience in a magazine called 
the Gartenlaube, asserted that he had noticed 
this superstition among the soldiers during the 
Austro-Prussian war of 1866, and related a strik- 
ing incident which came under his own immediate 
observation. On the evening before the storming 
of Koniginhof, while his regiment was bivouack- 

igg at the edge of a wood, and the men were en- 
Prved in preparing their supper, he observed on 
the horizon a glow like the northern lights. It 
was caused, however, by burning From 
time to time a more livid glare shot up into the 
nocturnal sky, followed by dense volumes of 
smoke mingled with glowing sparks. For some 
time he stood watching the sight in the shade of 
a large tree. Near him, but unaware of his pres- 
ence, were two grenadiers: they were conversing 
in a gloomy under-tone. One said to the other: 
“The villages seem still to be burning.” The 
other answered: ‘‘Don’t you know that in war- 
time such signs are always seen in the sky? My 
grandfather, who took part in the War of Liber- 
ation, told me so.” They then began to talk in 
a still lower tone, and the officer could only over- 
hear the words: “Have you not got the letter 
.which makes its bearer invulnerable?” The oth- 
er replied in the negative, and then both went 


away. 
Dr. Russ tells a story of a Hungarian officer 
who was severely, though by no means fatally, 
wounded in the field of Sadowa. He was fast 
bleeding to death, however, when the surgeon 
came to him, but might have beén saved had he 
not obstinately refused all aid. The surgeon no- 
ticed that he held something very tightly in his 
hand, which he pressed convulsively to his breast. 
Presently he began to tremble violently, and cry- 
ing out, “It has done me no good!” threw away 
a piece of paper, and the next moment expired. 
The paper was found to be a talisman, bearing 
some written characters which were quite unin- 
telligible. The poor fejlow trusted in its super- 
natural power until aid by natural means was out 
of the question, and then cast it away with a 
a si ilar izing discovery was mad 
y a similar agonizing : was e 
during the war of 1870-71, too late for the learn- 
er to profit by the experience. After the battle 
of Worth, in particular, a great number of talis- 
mans, charms, and the like were picked up close 
to the corpses of those who had clung to them 
until, in their last agony, they had lost faith in 
their healing virtue, and had flung them away. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the German 
soldier as a class is given to this kind of super- 
stition. It was found on investigation that there 
was a close relation between education and the 
existence of such beliefs. The provinces which 
were in the lowest state as regards education gave 
the largest contingent of those who were thus 
credulous. Talismans, charms, letters of ex- 
emption, etc., were found in the largest propor- 
tion among recruits from the Polish provinces, 
and in those provinces education is at the lowest 
-point. Thus, taking the quotas to the army from 


, The most common form of the charm was what | 


, the various parts of the empire, the percentage 


The “magical art of taking aim” was | 


of those who could neither read nor write was 
as follows: Hesse-Darmstadt, 0.5; Hesse-Casso] 
0.9; Wiirtemberg, 0.12; Frankfort and Schles’ 
wig-Holstein, 0.15; Saxony, 0.46; Rhenish proy- 
inces, 0.77 ; Lauenburg, 0.93 ; Brandenburg, 0.86 - 
Pomerania, 1.18; Westphalia, 1.88; Silesia, 3.4: 
Polish provinces, 12.58; Posen, 14.73. 

In those parts of Prussia which were formerly 
part of Poland several circumstances have con- 
tributed to keep alive some of the rudest forms 
of superstition. The change of language has had 
something to do in the matter; the low state of 
religion, and the little contact the people have 
had with the world at large, have also contributed. 
Nowhere does the bear-leader drive so profitable 
a trade, by way of expelling the devil from cattle 
stalls, and protecting geese and swine from his 
influence, as there; and in few parts do witches 
need closer looking after or more careful circum. 
venting. No wonder, therefore, that recruits from 
these provinces put faith in amulets and charms, 
and carry with them “letters” to protect them 
from hostile sword and bullet! 

The commonest form of Freibrief is a simple 
slip of paper bearing a prayer in Latin, or a peti- 
tion for the protecting grace of “ Mary, the moth- 
er of God,” or of some local saint. Some, how- 
ever, are of a much ruder form. One such talis- 
manic piece of paper, found on the person of a dead 
Posener, contained in German, though written in 
Latin characters, the scarcely cabalistic words : 
“Nur immer zu, du Ochse!”—Go it, thou ox! 
This charm had probably been bought of a wan- 
dering peddler, of whom there are so many who 
drive a good trade in this kind of thing with the 
poor peasantry. Genuine Freibriefe are rarely 
made public, their owners preserving them with 
the greatest secrecy for fear of ridicule, and 
those who make money out of them for another 
but equally personal reason. 

The letter of exemption most frequently found 
among the German soldiery was the “ Blessing 
of St. Colomanus.” This document, sometimes 
written and sometimes printed and adorned with 
rude cuts, relates the story of a criminal who, 
when led out to be shot, was discovered to have 
been rendered invulnerable by the blessing of 
the said saint, so.that his executioners could not 
perform their task. Every soldier is assured 
that by carrying this letter always about with 
him he will enjoy the same invulnerability. An 
anecdote is told of an officer who hung a copy of 
the “ Blessing of St. Colomanus” about the neck 
of his dog, and then tried in vain to shoot it. It 
is considered highly improper, however, either 
to trifle or in any way to make free with these 
charms. One can well imagine the venders of 
such things encouraging a sober dread of any- 
thing like levity in regard to them. 

Another common form of charm found durin 


the Franco-German war was the “ Letter from. 


Holstein,” the most potent and orthodox form of 
which is in manuscript. One such letter was 
communicated to the Garitenlaube by an officer 
who took part in that war. It begins by incul- 
cating the necessity of belief. Then a history 
of the itself is given. It was, we are told, 
“sent@iown from heaven, and was found in Hol- 
stein anno 1579.” We are then informed that 
“it was written in golden letters, and was sus- 
pended in the air above the baptismal font at 
Rudnau. Whenever any person tried to lay hold 
of it it receded, until, in 1591, some one hit upon 
the happy idea of copying it, and making the 
message known tothe world. The letter remained 
still while the person was engaged in the task.” 
The document then goes on in a long-winded 
manner to indicate the things it is good for. It 
will stanch blood; it will protect from witch- 
craft and from harm by enemies; it will guard 
from evil effects by fire, water, thunder or light- 
ning, and from injury by weapons of any kind. 
Those who carry it, too, can not be taken prison- 
er or spoken falsely against. The soldier of lit- 
tle faith is counselled to write the monogram 
H., K. J. 1. F. on his sword, or the side of his gun, 
as an additional protection.. Any one who is of 
so reprobate a mind as to be thoroughly incredu- 
lous in regard to the letter is told to make a copy 
of it, “and hang it about the neck of a dog, and 
shoot at the animal, and he will see that it is 
true.” Nothing, of course, could be more con- 
clusive. 

The printed versions of the Holstein letter are 
still more interesting on account of their pictori- 
al embellishments. On one such letter we have 
a rude picture of an angel riding on a cloud, and 
clad in fiery red garments, holding in one hand a 
bandage, and in the other a palm branch, while 
round about are cannon, cannon-balls, burning 
linstocks, stacked arms, pistols, and swords. Un- 
derneath we read the formula: ‘In the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
L. J. F. H. B, K. N.K., the letters of Grace.” A 
peculiar Freibrief was also found among the 
Wendish recruits. It began with the same pious 
formula as above, but soon became a perfect 
jumble of bad German and nonsense, exceeding 


any of the foregoing specimens in its talismanic 


pretensions. 


Pieces of paper inscribed with nonsensical sen- 
tences were commonly found among the effects 
of both French and German soldiers. Dr. Russ 
obtained possession of four, one from an Alsa- 
cian. The latter erudite piece of folly ran 5 
follows : -“ Seven times seven, and seven and sev- 
ety; nine times nine, and nine and ninety: one 
of these makes the cabal, and whoever gets the 
right one can not be killed by the sword of a 
heretical foe.” Eye-witnesses have asserted that 
hundreds of such talismans, amulets, and letters 
were found on the various battle-fields of France, 
thrown away by wounded soldiers who had lost 
faith in the efficacy of their charms. 

The place marking the last rendezvous before 
a battle, also, very often showed abundant sig 
of the poor soldier’s superstitious fears. It was 
considered highly unlucky or prejudicial to £° 
into battle with a pack of cards about the persov, 
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P 
among soldiery of the Emperor Karl V., in 
whose time, cards not being in common use, dice 
were flung away before a fight. A Prussian of- 
ficer noticed that soldiers would throw away sev- 
eral other things besides playing-cards.. They 
would, for instance, leave behind them. pocket- 
and the like. 


' gome supposed magic or in 
number. 


manif 

withstanding the advice of surgeons that it was 
safer for the soldier to have his body and clothes 
free from ajl hard stiéstances, such as coins, pock- 
et-knives, rings, lockets, etc., a wound from a bul- 


let not being nearly so dangerous as one caused 


_ by the driving into the body of such articles as the 


above. Less dangerous physically is the charm 
which some Bavarian recruits have been known to 
have recourse to, namely, the swallowing of a “ pill 
A modern recipe for one of 
these has not come to the writer’s knowledge ; but 
for any one wishing to try the extent of his own 
credulity, perhaps the following will do as well: 
“ Exactly at midnight of Christmas write the let- 
ters J. N. R. J.—Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judzorum 
—on a piece of virgin parchment; knead this in 
dough of corn meal, place it secretly upon the 
altar, and let it remain there until four masses 
have been said over it. Swallow the pill before 
the battle, and for that day the soldier will be 
invulnerable.” This preparation, which was re- 

uted to make a “ proof-positive pill of invulner- 


ability,” was much in vogue during the Thirty. 


Years’ War. 
These su itions are very ridiculous and con- 
temptible ; but we ought to judge the subjects of 


- them with some leniency, considering that gross 


credulity is not a rare thing in England and 
America, even among those who are far from 
being illiterate, like so many of the poor recruits 
from Prussia, Poland, Silesia, and Bavaria, A 
year or two cite one instance—a stupid 
fellow was doing a great trade in an English 
town by making and selling charms for procur- 
ing love, for preventing bewitchment, etc. On 
his being taken before the magistrates, charged 
with obtaining money by false pretenses, hun- 
dreds of letters were produced, showing the ma- 
jority of his clients to have been literate, well- 
to-do people. Yet in the course of two or three 
years he had netted from six to seven hundred 
Con simply by the sale of bits of parchment 


ing a few rude and meaningless marks and . 


ASLEEP. 


SwrerHeanrt, wife, “ayont the twal:” 
Where didst thou go as my pen wrote on? 
I was list’ning here to the Muses’ call; 
I looked behind me, and thou wert gone— 
Gone from the world, and gone from me, 
Leaving me here a watch to keep 
Over a something that is not thee: 
Plainly, sweetheart, thou’rt fast asleep. 


Faithless sweetheart, I sit alone: 
What can I do, with you away? 
You have taken my wits to the great unknown, 
And I only can let my fancies play . 
a ing soft and warm, 
Over a gently breathing thing, ‘ 
Over a wonderful woman form, 
A dainty dress, and a wedding ring. 


Othér women I’ve seen more fair ; 
Bright as thine may their smiles have been ; 


‘In youth and beauty and graceful air, 


Have more than rivalled my heart’s own queen ; 
Yet sad is the pain a kiss may leave, 

And oft ’tis a sword that Passion sends, 
And bitter the web that Love may weave— 

The Love that wins and the Love that ends. 


Sweetheart, sweetheart, the love that binds 
Thy heart to mine and my soul to thee 
Is wide as the reach of kindred minds, 
As broad as the stretch of eternity. 
Nothing is mine that is not ours, 
Nothing is thine but turns to me; 
We have sought to fathom the soul’s best powers, 
And learn in loving what Love may be. 


: 


es, 
A meaning grows in the pain and strife: 


From Home to Heaven can the weak heart rise, 


And God grow near in a loving life. 


THE OHIO CANDIDATES. 


On page 705 our readers will find the portraits 
of the rival candidates for the Governorship of 
Ohio. The Hon. Foster, the Republic- 
an candidate, was born April 12, 1828, in Seneca 
County, Ohio, and after attaining the education 
afforded by the common schools and the academy 
at Norwalk, in that State, he entered the mer- 
cantile and banking business, in which his father 
was engaged. Mr. Fosrer’s first appearance in 
politics was as an unsuccessful candidate for the 
Ohio Legislature. Later he was elected to the 
Forty-second Congress, and served four terms 
with great ability. In 1878 he was defeated for 
re-election, through the redistricting of the State 
by the Democrats. 

General Ewr1ne, the Democratic candidate, was 
born in Lancaster, Ohio, August 7,1829. He was 
educated at Brown University and at the Cincin- 
nati Law School; In 1849 he was appointed 
Private Secretary to President Taytor. He re- 
moved to Kansas in 1856, and was appointed 
Chief Justice of the United States Court for that 
Territory. In 1862 he entered the Union army 
as a Colonel, and in 1864 was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General. 


NATURAL SLEEP. 


THE most perfect and refreshing—in a word, 
natural—sleep is that which combines the whole 
series in such healthy proportions as an order] 
and active life will establish, by a constitutional- 
ly equal distribution of work, looking to the com- 
parative powers of the several parts of the sys- 
tem, the opportunities for rest, the food supply, 
and the measure of strength each department of 
the mental and physical organism of the indi- 
vidual enjoys. This wise adaptation of work to 
the different energies, so that each shall lighten 
the task and contribute to the efficiency of the 
others, is a duty to self which every step forward 
in the march of intellect and the progress of civ- 
_— seems to make it increasingly difficult to 
discharge. 3 

To sum up, sleep is~a rhythmical function of 
life. It is performed by the nervous system ei- 
ther through a single centre or by the several 
centres connected with various parts or organs of 
the body, from the supreme cerebral centres which 


control the immediate apparatus of intentional 


thought to the ganglia that regulate the work of 
the viscera. I believe the sympathetic system 
plays a conspicuous part in the production of the 
phenomenon, and this is why the due perform- 
ance of the functions is so readily prevented as 
it is, by disorderly action in almost any part of 
the body, even when there is no sensation of pain 
or of uneasiness at the seat of the disturbance. 
Persons who do not sleep well and regularly are 
peculiarly liable to functional disorders ; and, con- 
versely, those who are subject to the anomalous 
maladies and symptoms too often set down to 
fancy, but actually existing and traceable with 
care to some special ganglion of the sympathet- 
ic system (for example, uneasiness in the “pit 
of the stomach,” or aching pain in the lower lum- 
bar region of the spine), are disturbed or disor- 
derly s opens. Sleep is a nerve state, whether 
the part sleeping be the brain, or certain parts of 
that organ, the muscular system, or the viscera. 
The modifications which take place in the vessels 
supplying the organ or system that sleeps are the 
effects or consequences, ot of the causes, of 
its condition. 

Habit greatly helps the performance of the 
initial act ; and the cultivation of a habit of going 
to sleep in a particular way, at a particular time, 
will do more to procure lar and healthy sleep 
than any other artifice. e formation of the 


habit is, in fact, the creation or development of a 


special centre or combination in the nervous sys- 
tem, which will henceforward produce sleep as a 
natural rhythmical process. If this were more 


generally — persons who suffer from 
sleeplessness of the sort which consists in being 
simply “unable to go to sleep” would set them- 
selves resolutely to form such a habit. It is 
necessary that the training should bo specific, 
and include attention to details. It is not very 
important what a person does with the intention 
of going to sleep ; but he should do precisely the 
same thing, in the same way, at the same time, 
and under as nearly as ible the same condi- 
tions, night after night for a considerable period 
—say, three or four weeks at least. The result 
will amply reward the effart, 
nt affects oe A constrained or un- 
comfortable posture will often ent repose. 
Lying flat on the back with the limbs relaxed 
would seem to secure the amount of rest 
for the muscular system. This is the position 
assumed in the most exhausting diseases, and it 
erally hailed as a token of revival when a 


is 
patient voluntarily turns on the side; but there 


are seve in the supine posture 
which impair or embarrass sleep. Thus, in weak- 
ly. states of the heart and blood-vessels, and in 
certain morbid conditions of the brain, the blood 
seems to gravitate to the back of the head, and 
to produce troublesome dreams. In persons who 
habitually, in their gait or work, stoop, there is 

robably some distress consequent on straighten- 
ee thespine. Those who have contracted chests, 
especially persons who have had pleurisy and re- 
tain adhesions of the lungs, do not’Sleep well on 
the back. Nearly all who are inclined to snore 
do so when in tha ion, because the soft pal- 
ate and uvula on the tongue, and that or- 
gan falls back so &s_to partially close the top of 
the windpipe. It is better, therefore, to lie on 
the sidé, and in the absence of special chest-dis- 
ease, — it desirable to lie on the weak 
side so as to leave the healthy lung free to ex- 
pand, it is well to choose the right side, because 
when the body is thus placed the food gravitates 
more easily out of the stomach into the intestines, 


and the weight of the liver does not compress the 
—— portion of the intestines. A glance at any 
plate of the visceral anatomy will show how this 
must be. Many persons are deafin one ear, and 
prefer to lie on a particular side ; but, if possible, 
the right side should be chosen, and the body 
rolled a little forward, so that any saliva which 
may be secreted shall run easily out of the mouth, 
if not unconsciously swallowed. Again, sleeping 
with the arms thrown over the head is to be dep- 
recated; but this position is often assumed dur- 
ing sleep, because the circulation is then free in 
the extremities and the head and neck, and the 
muscles of the chest are drawn up and fixed by 
the shoulders, and thus the expansion of the tho- 


rax is easy. The chief objections to this posi-- 


tion are that it creates a tendency to cramp and 
cold in the arms, and sometimes seems to cause 
headache during sleep, and dreams. . These small 
matters often make or mar comfort in sleeping. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


_. Te ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the 
new Eddystone Light-house took place on August 19, 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh being the 
personage to whom was committed the duty of de- 
claring the stone “‘ well and truly laid.” It was orig- 
inally intended that this structure should be com- 
menced on June 21, but the roughness of the sea on 
that day compelled its postponement. Even on this 
later day a continuous rain poured during all the cere- 
monies. This, however, did not prevent the royal 
party, which included the Prince of Wales, from ar- 
riving promptly at the reef. About twenty steamers 
were present, and a large fleet of yachta. The archi- 
tect of the new tower and several distinguished engi- 
‘neers were conveyed in the Hercules, which is described 
as “‘a veritable workshop.” A clergyman from Plym- 
outh performed the simple religious ceremonies, and 
then the Duke of Edinburgh struck the blocks which 
had been fixed in the solid rocks with a silver trowel, 
and pronounced them firmly laid. 

It will be remembered by our readers that famous 
Smeaton’s Tower, which was finished in 1759, still re- 
mains unshaken by the storms, but the House Rock 
upon which it stands shows signs of weakness, in con- 
sequence of the incessant wear caused by the ocean 
waves; consequently it was determined to erect a 
more commodious structure upon South Rock, the 
largest of the reef, lying about one hundred and twen- 
ty feet from the old tower. This new tower will be 
the fourth which has been built upon the reefs in 
Plymouth Sound. The first was destroyed in a terri- 
ble storm in 1703, and the second, which was of wood, 
was burned in 1755. 


A warning has been given to the great hotels on 
Coney Island and at other summer resorts in the de- 


struction of Locust Grove Hotel'by fire. The careless. 


act of carrying a lighted lamp into the oil-room caused 
the ignition of a barrel of gasoline, or kerosene, and in 
an incredibly short time the hotel and adjacent pavil- 
ion were in ruins. The guests—about one hundred in 
number—were thankful to escape with their lives, and 
lost almost everything belonging to them. The most 
serious part of this disaster was that four human lives 
were sacrificed; and indeed so rapidly did the flames 

through the inflammable house that it was dif- 
ficult for either guests or employés to escape. The 
danger of fire at such a resort as Coney Island, where 
there are clusters of wooden buildings, is evident, and 
the urgent necessity of watchfulness to guard against 
it, as well as an organized fire department, requires no 
proof. 


The sultriness of August was washed away by two 
rain-storms, one of which followed the other in such 
haste that the two were regarded as the same storm. 
But the first, commencing on Angust 16, originated in 


_ the Northwest, and the second arose in the South. 


No less than 85,000 barrels of oi] have been burned 
in the great petroleum fire which occurred at Parker’s 
Landing, near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. , 


It is announced that M. De Leaseps has sent to Cen- 
tral America several expert engineers, including M. 
Donoreaux, whoee works on the Danube and at Ant- 
werp are well known, to examine the plans of the 
Panama Canal, and to ascertain the probable expense 
of building it. 


Again the public mind ts excited by reports of ne- 
gotiations for the recovery of the body of Mr. A. T. 
Stewart. Numerous stories are circulated, but as yet 
no definite results are known to have been accom- 
plished. It is said that the robbers assert that the 
body is buried somewhere in Canada, and that it will 
never be returned unless the demanded reward of 
$250,000 be given. Proofs have been sent so as to 
leave no doubt that the body is, or has been, in pos- 
session of the sender. It is believed that no negotia- 
tions will be made by the friends of Mr. Stewart for 
the return of the body without the arrest of the crim- 
inals. 


secured ten-cent contributions from over 100,000 per- 
sons by selling to each of them an undivided interest 
in the concern to the extent of one brick. Having 
filled the brick market, he opened a gigantic photo- 
graph album. Persons contributing a dollar or more 
may send their portraite, or the picture of store, or 


A builder recently appeared 

Health in this city with a plan for a tenement-house 
in which there was no provision for an air shaft. He 
insisted that there was no roam for one. Yet the 
house was to be built in One Hundred and Fifty-eighth 
Street! If there is not room for ventilation in that 
region, there surely must be a lack everywhere on 
Manhattan Island. The plan was promptly rejected 
by the Board of Health. — 


An exciting debate was held in the British House of 
Commons pot long ago on the subject of flogging sol- 
diers. This punishment has not been practiced in the 
American army for years, and many persons supposed 
it had been abandoned in the English army. But it 
appears that the fearful cat-o’-nine-tails is still ap- 
plied to refractory soldiers and sailors in certain cir- 


\ 


cumstances. This instrument of torture cénsists of 
a thick wooden handle about a foot and a half long, 
to which are attached nine stout whip-cords, these 


cords has nine knots, to which smaller cords are at- 
tached, which are also knotted. So there are at least 
eighty-one knots in the cat-o’-nine-tails, each one of 
which is hard, and inflicts a severe wound. The Brit- 
ish “navy cat” is even a more terrible weapon than: 


become obsolete. 


In 1890 there were only about one hundred dentists 
in the United States; in 1872 there were five thousand, 
and doubtless the number has greatly increased since 
that time. The art of dentistry is making daily ptog- 
ress, which, indeed, is a good thing for this genera- 


ancestors. | 


i 

‘It is stated that Sir Moses Montefiore is beginnin 
his plans for the restoration. of the Jews to Palestine. 
The land in front of the “Judah Torah houses” is to 
be prepared for cultivation. The rocks will be re- 
moved, terraces built, as{in Solomon’s time, a large 


tiful veranda placed in front of all the houses. Vari- 
ous other arrangements will be made to promote the 
comfort of inmates of the dwellings. 


purchased by a Captain Budden, of the Twelfth Kent 
Artillery—so the English journals state. 


where he died. | 


It is expected that the Cathedral of Cologne will:be 


completed in 1880. 


** Young gentlemen,” said the Rev. Dr. John Brown 
to his class of theological students, “ ye need three — 
things to make you good ministers—learning, grace, 
and common-sense. As for the learning, I will try to 
set you in the way of it; as for grace, ye must al- 
ways pray for it; but if ye have na bronght the com- 


mon-sense with ye, ye may go about your business.” 


Three hundred Russian. farmers recently arrived in 
this city, bringing with them not far from $100,000 as 


their combined capital. | 


The Poughkeepsie Eagle gives an account of a sin- 
gular death caused by the stings of hornets. A young 
lad at Hyde Park climbed into an apple-tree to. get 
some apples. He had scarcely been there an instant 
when he screamed, and came down, saying he was 
stung by bees. Remedies were instantly applied to . 
the spots on his face, which began to swell. But all 
was in vain; he scarcely spoke, and died in about half 
an hour. - Investigation resulted in finding a hornets’ 
nest in the apple-tree. The lad was about ten years 
old, and lived in New York city, but was spending his 


vacation at Hyde Park. 


amount to 50,000,000 florins. 


eral use. 


writes to his Prime Minister as follows: “‘ Practical 


tune judicial end administrative reforms—euch are the 
first remedies on which I depend with a view of en- 
abling the country to recover itself, to develop its re- 
sources, which are:so fertile, and to honor its engage- 
ments.” | 


Much sympathy has been shown toward the Rev. 
David Macrae, of Scotland, who was recently expelled 
from the United Presbyterian Church. His fault 


al immortality. His congregation have decided to fal- 
low him, and retain him as their pastor; moreover, as 
the trustees hold the title-deeds of the ecclesiastical 
buildings, church, and manse, they have resolved to 
retain these, for their own use and Mr. Macrue’s, as an 
independent body. 


elty to Children recently found in a tenement in this 


a painfal disease. Her husband had been sent to the 
insane asylum, and her five children, whose ages range 
from four to eleven years, were in a half-starved con- 


void of furniture, and the children were only clothed 
in scanty rags. The mother was sent to a hospital, 
and the children were provided with food, clothing, 
and shelter at tie Police head-quarters, 


Nine-tenths of the sickness among city children un- 
der five years of age, during the summer, 1s found to be 
among that unfortunate class who dwell in wretched 
tenement-houses. The visitors acting under the di- 
rection of the “Sick Children’s Mission” find that a 
large proportion of persons who are living in such un- 
favorable conditions are ignorant of the simplest san- 
itary requirements, and when their children are 
they seem powerless to give them any relief. The Sick 
Children’s Mission sends out physicians, who give ad- 


maritans thread their way through dismal Janes and 
unwholesome streets, and their presence and counsel 
dispel something of gloom and sorrow, and bring a 
ray of hope and gladness into homes whose norms 
condition seems to be that of poverty and suffering. 
This miesion is a prominent feature of the summer 
work of the Children’s Aid Society, and such a needed 
charity appeals to the sympathy and support of all 
who care for little children. The head-quarters of the 
Sick Children’s Mission are at No. 709 East Eleventh 
Street, near avenue C. ‘Donations marked “ Sick Chil- 
dren’s Mission” may be sent to’ the office of the Chil 


dren’s Aid Society, No, 19 East Fourth Street. - -* 


cords giving the weapon its name. Each of these nine | 


that of the army. The cat-o’-nine-tails is used much 
less frequently in England now than formerly, when | 
it was the punishment inflicted for many offenses; and 
doubtless in a few years this barbarous instrument will 


tion, for we certainly do not seem to have bestowed . 
upon us so good natura! teeth as were given to our — 


cistern constructed for supplying water, and a bean- - 


Charlies Dickena’s residence at Gadshill has been 


A grandson of Burns lately died in Moorhead's Hoe- 
pital, at Damfries, Scotland. He had been a teachier 
in earlier life, assisted by his wife ; but after her death . 
he attempted to gain a livelihood by book-keeping. 
Finally he was so reduced that he was compelled'to. . 
seek refuge in the poor-house, whence, through the 
efforts of friends, he was removed to the hospital 


It is now stated that 1476 houses were destroyed in 
the Serajevo fire, and that the loss of property will 


Two editions of the revised New Testament wil! be 
published early next year—a large and handsome 6c- 
tavo, and a small inexpensive volume for more gqn- 


The new Khedive of Egypt has excellent views. He © 


economy in state expenditure, honeaty and probity in 
the public services, intelligent introduction of oppor- 


seems to be that he holds to the doctrine of conditioa-, 


An officer of the Society for the Prevention of Cru- . 
city a woman lying nearly at the point of death from 


dition, The room in which they lived was almost dé- 


vice, medicine, and nourishing food, free of expense, 
and thus many little lives are saved. These Good S3- . 


and many accordingly would throw them away on a 
the eve of an engagement with the enemy. It was 
believed that as “ works of the devil” they would 
« vanities” ? The same observer noted a dispo- 
ition to throw away three things, possibly from we 
ere was TV , among an 
and French soldiers, a belief that gold coins, or ) 
other articles of that precious metal, carried about 
| 
— 
is 
1- 
e 
i- 
d 
a 
People's ” which is in 
Boston, is a rather novel enterprise. The pastor has | 
n. 
A | Sweetheart, sweetheart, the love that lives 
e Claims never an aid from beauty’s charms; 
13 "Tis the sweet demand of the heart that gives, —_—— 
ct And the fond support of helpless arms; 
1g — love I drink from those sweet dark eyes | 
ic thy clinging touch that makes me stand ; 
st my soul in thy gentle hand. 4 
a od, it is certainly preferable to incurring a mortgaged 
Only myself in thee complete 
.. Can e the mists of earth above; 
as 
ne 
ne 
a 
at 
m : But where is the work that ought to lie : 
set Here on my desk in proud array ? 
4 Why was I lazy, sweetheart, why ? 
se What should some wise old bookworm say, | 
a Some day hence, when my days are gone, és 
os And he sits him down to write miy life? 
“ “Oh! wonderful things the man had done, 
_ it bad not been for: a-—sleepy wife!” 


PILGRIMS TO MECCA. 


Every Moslem is 
bound, under certain — 
conditions, to make at | === = 
least one pilgrimage to 
Mécea. These condi- 
tions differ according 
to different authorities, 
but Bvrron tells us 
that the two extremes, 
between which lie many 
tions, are as fol- 
we: “Apu 
directs every Mosleni 
and Moslemah to per- 


money for the road and 
to support their fami- 
lies; moreover, he al- 
lows a deputy pilgrim, 
whose expenses must 
be paid by the princi- 
pal. Ma.ix, on the 
contrary, enjoins every 
follower to visit Mecca 
if able to walk and to 
earn his bread by the 
way.” 

The observances the 
faithful pilgrim must 
not neglect before set- 
ting out are almost as 
various as the condi- 
1 tions under which he 
must make the pilgrim- 
age. Before leaving 


7, 


n 
Na, 


hh. 


| 


| 


A 


home he must. pray 

two prostrations, con- z= 

cluding the orisons with 
a long supplication, and - Hes = 


a blessing upon rela- 
tives, friends, and neigh- 
bors, and he must dis- 
: tribute not less than 
seven silver pieces to 
j the poor. The day 
| should be either a 
Thursday or a Satur- 


day ; but some writers 
ored the Monday and —— = 


the Thursday.” If pos- 
sible, the first of the 
month should be chos- - 
en, and the hour early 


awn = = = = == ine: 
pilgrim should not start = : == = 


without a rafik, or com- 
panion, who should be 
a pious as well as a == = = = 
journeying are the = 
following: Istikharah, 
consulting the rosary 3 
age to the Lord (not for \ 
| lucre or revenge); set- 
tling worldly affairs, = 
paying debts, drawing 
up a will, and makisg = 
arrangements for the 
support of that portion 
of the family which is 
to be left behind. The 


animals used for a pil- = » 
grimage should be hired 
rom a pious person, the Fs Ss 


preferred by the Proph- 
et. An ass is not 
commendable; a man 
should not walk if he 
can afford to ride; and 
the palanquin, or litter, 
must, according to some 
authorities, be limited to 


at night-fall. On hills wae W% VIELE BE = = 


the Takbir should be 
used; the Tasbih is 
most suitable for vales > = 

should be blessed when | J WHYWE SS 
first sighted. Quarrel- VY 
ling, curses, and abuse 
must be avoided. Pil- 
grims should sleep like 
the Prophet, namely, in 
the early night (when 
prayer hour is distant), | 
with Iftirash, that is, jf 
lying at length with the 
right cheek on the palm 
of the right hand, and 
at dawn with Ittaka, i 
that is, propping the — | 
head upon’ the hand, 
with the arm resting 


‘ 


iD 


the elbow. And | ° Pr 
tly, they must carry | “PILGRIMS EN UTE TO FRO 
with them  collyrium | | RO M THE 
pot, looking-glass and comb, needle and thread | form a level 7 be | 
She sowing, solesors ron | el area for the great court of the tem-| have been originally on a level with the streets | more than five hundred columns and pilasters. | front the court are al! cr@iM With litte... 
a ‘>. gamer me and tooth-stick, staff and ple, the ground has evidently been hollowed out | which surround the temple, so that there was no | Instead of a column, between e fourth arch | cupolas, while the interiogii have i “sb 


ee q subsequently to the erection of the Kaaba, which | occasion f tai to enter it. Th i i i frd 
Mec t or & staircase to enter it. é great | there is an octangular pilaster The four 
is the most ancient portion of the edifice. On| court forms a parallelogram of about 536 feet by | about three feet The capitals of ornaments 
ihe Masha the Yecrsess. and the Black : oly yee it from any direction it is necessary to| 356 feet, surrounded with a double piazza, the | the columns which front the court are very fine, | fleur-de-lis. All the za!l¢ 
The simple Sse enggory Byte Loe = ops escend several steps, and the oval surface paved | fronts of the two longer sides presenting thirty- although it is said of them that “they do not he. crossing the area to th 
known by the name of el Haram (the H oe " is | with marble that immediately surrounds the Kaa-| six and the shorter sides twenty-four arches. long to either of the five orders of architecture ;” | hewn stones of qu:''2 
“and is situated nearly in the mi ‘idle ¢ th ce), | ba, upon which the pilgrims perform their rounds, | These are slightly pointed, and supported by col- | but the capitals of the interior columns are stated | walls of the temple 2'° 
a j e middle of the city, | is the lowest part. The door of the Kaaba and | umns of grayish marble of different proportions. | to be all of the Corinthian or Composite, and some | of Omar at Jerusalem, ¢ 


‘ which is built in a narrow valley having a con- | the floor of the interior i ide i i 
ae are considerably above | Each side is composed of two naves formed by a | are isitel The pedestals inded by houses whic the 
siderable slope from north to south. In order to | the pavement of the court; but they are said to| triple row of arches, so that there may be equated rows forias ny piaviianen The phage it prone no external mad son pg 
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Picture sy R. Beavis. 


case by which access is obtained to the Kaaba. 
This last is the greatest curiosity connected 
with the structure, and the only part which lays 
claim to great antiquity. 
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mbling the 
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Which also the 
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the temple, one between the Bab Ziada and the 
Bab Douriba, one on the northwestern side, and 
two which are detached from the body of the 
building, and stand among the houses joining the 
northeastern wing. They are all octangular, and 
of three stages, but varyin size. The other parts 
of the temple consist of the Kaaba, the welt of 
Zemzem, the Makam Ibrahim (Place of Abraham), 


houses have windows which overlook the interior. 
The eastern e of the temple is rounded off to 
conform to the line of the principal street, so that 
the gallery is narrowed.here, an rcely allows 
Space enough to pass between tie wall and the 
column, » In the southeastern galery there is for 
a short distance a fourth row of arches. The 
temple has nineteen gates with twenty-eight arch- 


as a quadrilateral tower, the sides and angles of 
which are unequal, so that the plan forms a true 
trapezium. The size of the edifice and the black 


kob cloth which covers it hide this irregularity, and 
whic the wa ‘| es. The Bab Saffa is the only one that has an | the places of the four orthodox sects, two kobbas, ,. 4) er 
onal Mags ana a ae ornamented front, all the rest being very plain. | or chapels, the arch called Bab-es-Salem, el Mou- | give it the figure of a perfect square. It is 


There are seven minarets: one at each angle of | bar(the Tribune), and el Daurah, the wooden stair- 


built of square hewn but unpolished stones of 


, jecting 
There are large bronze _ 


quartz, schorl, and mica, 
brought from the neigh- 
boring mountains. Its 
height is thirty-four 
feet four inches, and 
the sides vary from 
twenty-nine to. thirty- 
eight feet in len 

The cloth, which is call 
ed Tob el Kaaba (the 
Skirt of the Kaaba), is 
brought every year from 
Cairo, and is put up on 
Easter-day ; but instead 
of being spread out at 
first like the old one, 
it is fastened up like a 
drapery, to keep it from 
the hands of the pil- 
grims. A new curtain 
is also annually sent to 
cover the door. This 


very magnificent, 


being entirely covered 
with embroidery of gold 
and silver. At about 
two-thirds of its height 
the Tob is embroidered 
with a band of gold two 
feet. broad, with in- 
seriptions from _ the 
Koran, which are re- 
peated on all four sides ;- 
it is called el Pazem (the 
Belt.) The belt and the 
curtain are the perqui- 
site of the sultan-she- 
reef, except when the 
first day of Easter falls 
on a Friday. They are 
then sent to the Grand 
Seignior, to whom, also,” 
the water of Zemzem is 
sent every year. The 
old Tob is cut up, and 
sold at five franes a 
cubit, but being covered _ 
with inscriptions, it is - 
not a very marketable 
article. On the north- 
west side of the Kaa- 
ba there is a sort of 
parapet about five feet 
hig’: and three wide, in- 
closing a semicircular 
place paved with fine 
marbles, some of them 
a beautiful green, call- 
ed el Hajar Ismael (the 
Stones of Ishmael). Be- 
tween this parapet and — 
the body of the Kaaba 
is a space of about six 
feet, leaving a passage 
on either side. It is 
said that ISHMAEL was 
buried in this place. 
The base of the build- 
ing is of marble, twenty 
inches high, and pro- 
ten inches. 


rings fixed in it at reg- 
ular intervals all round; 
to which is fastened by 
strings the lower bor- 
der of the black cloth 
which covers the walls. 
The threshold of the 
entrance is about six 
feet above the pave- 
ment. There are fold- 
ing-doors of wood pla- 
ted over with silver, and 
fastened with an enor- ~ 
mous silver padlock. 
Except if extraordinary 
cases, this entrance is 
opened only twice a 
year. It is then ap-. 
proached by a sort of 
ladder staircase about 


‘eight feet wide, and con- 


sisting of ten steps, 
with rails on each side, 
mounted on six large 
rollers. 

The interior of the 
Kaaba consists simply 
of a room, or hall, with 
two wooden pillars of 
less than two feet in 
diameter in the mid- 
dle to support the roof. 
Both the columns and 
the walls, to within five 
feet of the floor, as well 


as the roof, are cover- 


ed with a magnificent 


- cloth of rose-colored 


silk, lined with white 
silk and sprinkled with 
roses embroidered in 
silver. Every Sultan of 
Constantinople - sends 
a new one when he 
mounts the throne, and 
this is the only occasion 
upon which they are 


ever changed. As the columns were beginning 
to decay at the bottom where -they were not cov- 
ered with the rich cloth, they have been protected 
The Kaaba, otherwise |-with bands of wood one or two inches in breadth 
called Beit Allah (the House of God), is described : placed perpendicularly, and fastened together by 
bronze nails gilded. The lower part of the walls, 
which is also left uncovered, is inlaid with fine. 
marbles, some plain, others. with -flowers in ara- 
besque or relief, or with inscriptions, The floor 
is paved, also, with the finest marbles, There are 
bars which go from one column to the other, and | 
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from both columns to the wall, which are said to 
be of silver, and an infinite number of gold lamps 
one above another. At the north- 


are suspended 
- ern angle of the hall is a staircase by which per- 


sons ascend to the roof. This is flat above, and 
has‘ only one very large gutter, upon the north- 


west side, by which the rain runs off into the 


Stone of Ishmael. It is said to be of gold, though 
European travellers frequently assert that it is 
only of bronze gilded. ~ ; 
| The Black Stone forms part of the structure 
of the Kaaba, and is the most sacred object in 
the tower, It is built or “ incrusted” in the angle 
formed by the northeast and southeast sides, and 
is believed to exactly face the east. It is raised 
forty-two inches above the pavement, and is 
bordere4 all round with a large plate of silver 
about a foot broad. This miraculous block, 
which they call Hhjera el Assouad (the Heaven- 
ly Stone), is believed by all true Moslems to have 
been originally a transparent hyacinth presented. 
to ApraHam by the angel Gabriel, who brought it 
from heaven, but being touched by an impure 
woman, it became black and opaque. It is, in 
fact, according to Aur Bry, “a fiagment of vol- 
canic basalt, sprinkled throughout its circumfer- 
ence with small, pointed, colored crystals, and va- 
ried with red feldspath upon a dark blue ground 
like coal, except one of its protuberances, which 
is a little reddish, The continued kisses and 
touchinzs of the faithful have worn the surface 
uneven, so that now it has a muscular appear- 
ance with one deep hollow.” 
El Bir Zemzem (the welt Zemzem), which ranks 
only next to the Black Stone in holiness, is in- 
closed in a small building, comprising the room 


.of the well, another smaller apartment in which 


the pitchers are kept, and a staircase leading to 
the terrace roof, which is surrounded with a rail- 
ing, and divided into two parts. One incloses 
two large horizontal marble sun-dials to mark 
the hours of prayer; the other, which is crowned 
with a pretty cupola, supported by eight pilasters, 
is a makam of the Shafeites. The staircase has 
a separate entrance. The room of the well is 
rather more than seventeen feet square. It is 
lined and paved with marble, and lighted by eight 
windows—threc to the west, three to the north, two, 
with a door, to the east, and three niches toward 
the store-room. The outside has a small facade 
of fine white marble. The number of pitchers is 
immense, occupying not only the room adjoinin 

that of the well, but the two kabbas, and severa 

other rooms ranged round the court. They are 
of unglazed earth, so porous that the water filters 
through, are fifteen inches in length, with a long 
cylindrical throat, and a body terminating in a 
point, so that they can. not stand upright. The 
well itself is about seven feet and a half in diam- 
eter, and fifty-six feet deep to the surface of the 
water. The brim is of fine white marble, five 
feet high, and is intended to prevent the pigeime 
from helping themselves to the water. ree 


leathern buckets. attached to pulleys serve to» 


draw up the water, which is very limpid, but 
brackish and heavy. Notwithstanding the depth 
of the well, the water, when first drawn up, is 
hotter than the air. Indeed, the temperature 

roves that there is at the bottom a cause of ve- 

ement heat. The water is wholesome, never- 
theless, and so abundant that several thousand 
pitcherfuls may be drawn without sensibly di- 
minishing the level. 

The first duty of a pilgrim on arriving at Mec- 
ca is to perform a general ablution, after which 
he makes his way toward the temple, reciting 
— at every step. On arriving at the Bab-es- 

lem (Gate of Peace or Welcome), at the north- 
ern angle of the great building, he takes off his 
sandals. On entering the great square where the 
Kaaba stands, he pauses, and pointing to it with 
his finger, exclaims: “ Shouf, shouf, el Beit-Al- 
lah el Haram !” (“ Look! look! the House of God 
the Holy!’”). Pilgrims go seven times round the 
Kaaba, beginning at the Black Stone, or the east- 
ern angle, and passing the principal front, in 
which is the door, thence turning to the west and 
south outside the Stones of Ishmael. Having ar- 
rived at the southern angle, they stretch out the 
right arm; then having touched the angular mar- 
ble with the hand, taking great care meanwhile 
that the lower part of their garment does not 
touch the uncovered base, they pass it over the 
face and beard, saying, “In the name of God, the 
greatest God, praises be to God!” and they con- 
tinue to walk toward the northeast, saying, “O 
great God! be with me. Give me the good things 
of this world, and those of the next.” Having 


, returned,to the eastern angle, they raise their 


hands as at the beginning of the canonical prayer, 
and cry: “In the name.of God, the greatest God !” 
They afterward say, with their hands down, 
“ Praises be to God!” and kiss the Black Stone. 
This terminates the first tour. : 

The second tour is like the first, except that 
the prayers are different from the angle of the 


Black Stone to that of.the south; but they are 


the same from the latter to the former, and are 
repeated with the same forms during the seven 
rounds. At the end of the seventh, and after 
having kissed the Black Stone, they recite a short 
prayer standing near the door of the Kaaba, from 
whence they go to the Makam Ibrahim, where 
they also recite another prayer. The next move 
is to go to the well of Zemzem, and draw water, 
of which they drink as much as they can swal- 
low. After this they leave the temple by the 
gate of Saffa, from which they go up a small 


_, Street facing opposite, which forms what is call- 


ed Djebel Saffa (the hill of Saffa). At the end 
of this street, which is terminated by a portico, 
composed of three arclies upon columns, ascend- 
ed by steps, is the sacred place called Saffa. 
When the pilgrims have arrived there, they turn 
their faces toward the gate of the temple, and 
recite a short prayer, standing. The procession 
tnen Jlirects its course through the principal 
streets, and passes a part of Djebel Merona, the 
pilgrims reciting some prayers at the end of the 


street, which is terminated by a great wall. They 
then ascend some steps, and turning their faces 
toward the temple, the view of which is inter- 
rupted by the intervening houses, recite a short 
prayer, ing. After this they continue to go 
from the one hill to the other seven times, re- 
peating prayers in a loud voice as they proceed, 
and short ones at the two sacred, places which 
mark the seven journeys between the two hills. 
This being completed, there are a number of 
barbers in waiting to shave the pilgrims’ heads, 
which they do very quickly, prayers being said 
during the whole operation. Thus terminate 
the first ceremonies of a to Mecca. 
There are other sacred places to be visited, but 
the temple with its 
the t objective point of the pious Mos 

whole summa to the Holy City constitutes the 
great event of his religious life. 


A PICTURE-DEALER’S ROMANCE. 
I. 


I, Joun Gitperx, was confidential clerk to 
Messrs. Copal & Sons, picture-dealers, near Ox- 
ford Street, London, long ago, when these events 
happened ; and the firm of Gildern & Co., that 

ow passes pictures worth thousands through its 
was not then even a dream of mine. 

I thread my way back through the maze and 
confusion of a busy life to those unforgotten days, 
and one picture rises before me, real, living, all 
but substantial in my memory—the one picture 
that has haunted me through all these years, and 
that all the gold that ever was coined could not 
purchase, nor all the power of man give back 
again to my bodily sight. A young English girl, 
not tall or queenly, not lofty in looks, but straight 
and graceful and very fair; a face with clear-cut 
features, wearing yet the looks of a child; blue 
eyes, looking upward, with their dark fringes 
raised—eyes of the softest grayish-blue, not bright, 
unskilled in any artfulness of glance, not fine 
with any artistic correctness of form, but eyes 
that were supremely beautiful inthat rapt up- 
ward look, because they told of a child’s uncon- 
scious simplicity, of a true heart’s open candor, 
of a pure soul that in every-day life and among 
every-day things was bright enough to make its 

resence known. This is the picture in my mind. 
Marian standing on the door-step of the manor- 
house watching the floating clouds in the autumn 
sky. It was a picture of ordinary things with an 
inner depth of beauty. The accessories were 
commonplace enough. There was. a white pave- 
ment before this side door, some iyy on the wall, 
and all within was dark. - The fair figure thus 
framed was dressed in some poor cotton stuff of 
pale blue and white lines that ran into one soft 
color. The dusky brown hair, with only a few 
golden threads where it sprang straight upward 
from thé forehead, was plaited and hung in 
braids, as was the custom once before in those 
old days ; and the hat, with ivy leaves thrust under 
its band of pale blue, was pushed back, and cast 


no shadow on that never-to-be-forgotten face. 
I, John Gildern, was in the most unro- 


mantic of moods when, ‘turning out of the path 
front the side gate by which I had entered, I came 
upon this sight. I presented the appearance of 
the most ordinary man of thirty, such as may be 
seen any day in London banks or offices in scores. 
I had come to the house merely on business, with 
no introduction to the family; but I carried a car- 
bag—a necessary appurtenance of the travel- 
in those days—and I was invited to stay in 
the house till my business was done, for it was 
expected to be troublesome and lengthy work : 
the drawing up of an accurate catalogue of the 
names and value of a galleryful of pictures, 
, which the master of this desired to sell to 
our firm. At my app the girl stepped out 
of the doorway into the garden, and I saw no 
more of her that day. ~ 
An old gentleman, care-worn and, as it seemed 
to me, not too amiable in appearance or manner, 
received me in a room full of books and papers. 
When the servant—a shabby-looking individual, 
with threadbare li me into his pres- 
ence, he was bending over the table looking at 
some stones and colored earth through ag 
that he held in a thin, palsied hand. He drew a 
newspaper hurriedly over his treasures, and with- 
out agking me to be seated, made his inquiries in 
a proud, slow voice. Was I from Messrs. Copal 
& Sens? Iwas. Had I come to examine the 
pictures as their agent ? Yes, I had come to 
do that service. Then, he said, himself 
straight all the time, and, with a piti artifice 
of display, smoothing back his thin gray hair with 
the shaking hand, whereon glittered a t dia- 
mond—then I would find my room seule 
and I was free to stay at Elmsmere as long as my 
work lasted, for Messrs. Copal had given him to’ 
understand that it was sometimes a tedious oper- 
ation to catalogue and do justice to so many pic- 
of all degrees of merit, He explained that 
a lover, not of art, but of study—waving 
d toward the book-shelves. He never 
the retire- 


to 
said, “ every one of them ;” and with 
a su ‘den betrayal of anxiety, despite his proud de- 


-meanor: “I am sure, Sir, Messrs. Copal have sent 


a petent agent, who will do my property jus- 
tical" You can have them all, every one, mind ; 
and){ know such a house as yours gives a good 
pri Now, Sir, the servants will attend to your 


With that he bowed me out; and the shabby 
servjng-man went before me along the passage, 
with. slippers down at heel and stooping gait—a 
living satire upon the last order of the poor 
broken-down gentleman. Such, was his 
master. I knew it as well as if he had shown 
me his files of bills, and his mortgage and 
the blank credit side of the accounts of 


erect braving fortune, did not deceive me ; 
but I a say for the credit of me, John Gildern 
the clerk, that I quitted his presence as I would 
have quitted that of a millionaire ; for respect 
was commanded by this remnant of a grand fam- 
ily struggling against ill fortune, and being, as tl 
phrase goes, “‘ out of luck.” 

My work began, and was not easily ended. 
There were but few paintings of value, though 
there were many having traditions of great names 
attached to them, which a close examination 
proved to be groundless ; for these were generally 
but copies, or works “in the manner of” Van 
Eyck, or De Wint, as the case might be. There 
were, however, some really Dutch pictures, a 
beautiful but ill-preserved nna of the Tuscan 
school, and a Rubens that sorely puzzled me, 
but which, as the event proved, turned out to be 
genuine. The main bulk of the collection were 
family portraits, worth little more than their 
frames. It was clear from the names of these 
that the family was related toa knightly one ; but 
this branch bore no title. There was a veritable 
Stuart court lady by Lely among the rubbish ; and 
there were two pretty children with unkempt 

ir, great brown eyes, and pointed chins, pur- 

i be from the pencil of Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds. There is no need to describe, nor can I at 
this day oo all the pictures of that mis- 
cellaneous collection. But amongst these hun- 
dreds of bright or old and disco canvases 
there was one that attracted my attention, and it 
was only a little thing, no more than eighteen by 
twenty in size. This was the portrait of a 
fair young woman vine leaves at a win- 
dow. She was dressed in white silk, adorned 
with jewels, and with strings of large pearls round 
her neck. Her hands were raised and clasped as 
if in some enraptured gesture, her blue eyes cast 
upward. And though the dress was so different, 
and the attitude of the hands was tragic, and what 
we commonly call “ stagy,” I had no difficulty 
in a striking likeness between those 
fair, refined, spiritual features and the girl I had 
seen standing at the door. In the corner of the 
picture there was an awkward smear of paint. 
“That conceals the artist’s name,” I thought ; 
and I soon carefully removed it. But’ beneath 
there was only scratched in small white letters, 
“ My Juliet” —two words which cast no light upon 
my businese, but awakened my curiosity to a 
painful degree. On the back was a date twenty 
years before. 

My work soon put the discovery out of my head. 
I saw no one all day except the slipshod serving- 
man ; and after a lonely evening, he came with a 
guttering candle to light me up stairs to a large 
bare room, filled with the smoke of an unwonted 
fire. It was a room with faded hangings, seedy 
pictures, a tiled hearth-place, and shadowy half- 
lit walls. Any one nervously inclined would have 
imagined not one but half a dozen ghosts there. 
I was haunted by nothing but the memory of the 
girl at the door, and the m of the portrait 
with its obliterated name, “ My Juliet.” 


last li 


speak to me; but 


of heart when she came 
supposed it would be some message from the 
more. 

e girl drew near and began to speak, with 
eyes not downcast, but like a child’s eyes, raised 
steadily to mine, with a look that was at once the 
soul of innocence and maidenly gentleress. “I 
want to ask you,” she said, “is that picture to be 
sold among the rest?” The picture she pointed 
to was that which had roused my curiosity the 
evening before. | 

Yes, I said; it was on my list. The instruc- 
tions received were to the effect that all were to 
‘be sold ; and though there were some of the larger 
portraits that I could not take, this picture was 
of value. 

Never shall I forget the effect of these words— 
the nervous trembling of the girl’s lip and the 
liquid look in the blue eyes. “Sir,” she said, 
ae ope me in that way because she knew 
nothing of latter-day customs, and was making an 
urgent appeal—“ Sir, it is my mother’s portrait. 
Grandfather does not care for it; but, oh! J do. 
It is no use for me to ask it of him, he thought so 
little of her. But will you ask him, and have it 
kept for me?” 

“ Most assuredly I will,” said I, looking down 
at the earnest face, which it would have taken 
a harder and a more unchivalrous heart than 
John Gildern’s to refuse. “I am certain there 
will be no difficulty about having it left out of 
the list.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” she said, smiling 
and shaking her head. ‘“‘ Grandfather has such 
strange ideas sometimes, and he keeps so to what- 
ever he once lied, 

Other people t too,” i rep ing- 
ly. “I shall keep to what I have 
that the picture remains here.” 


ceremony, and his | away, leaving poor John Gildern 


With her sweet voice she thanked me, and went 
standing 


still, 


note-book in hand, calling to mind every word 
that had passed, like any romantic swain of 
twenty, won if he would see her again, 
and t h sheer anxiety fancying every word 
of his own had been awkwardly and stupidly 
uttered. 

When the servant summoned me to my soli- 
tary dinner, and took his place behind my chair 
in the deserted dining-room, full of faded grand- 
eur, I could no longer resist the temptation to 
find out something about the family, or rather 
—need I conceal it ?—about my charming little 
maid. 

“ Tt is rather tedious work for me here,” I said, 
as a beginning, my preoccupation causing me to 
make such spluttering failures in dismembering 
a duck that I knew the shabby-coated old man 
was grinning behind my shoulder. “ Family por- 


traits are such useless things unless they are by — 
pictures 


a man of note, and there are some of the 

that I know nothing about. For instance, there 
is a little thing of a lady in white silk at a 
window, and there is something interesting about 
it; but it has not even an artist’s name.” 
I was not wasting my words. This servant had 


evidently grown gray in the family; most likely 
house unknown to 


there was not an inch of the 
him. | 


“ Ah, yes—ah, yes, — he said, ing in 
ow, husky tones, and clearly making a copy 
of his master’s air of im “There’s a 


_ secret about that pictur’; ’tain’t no commen af- 


“ Well,” I said, “if you can assist me in any 
way that is valuable in my business, I shall of 
course consider your services.” All is fair in love 
and war, they say, and I could not resist the desire 
to satisfy my curiosity. 

“*Much obleeged to you, Sir,’’ said the husky 
old man, with a bow of great dignity, as he forth- 
with proceeded to relate the history of the mys- 
terious picture. 

The facts I afterward put together are these. 
There had long ago been a coldness, almost a feud, 
between the owner of Elmsmere and his only son. 
The cause of this was the attachment existing be- 
tween the son and a beautiful and virtuous girl 
who was then on the boards at a provincial the- 
atre. The delay to the marriage was caused by 
the father’s threats of disinheriting the offender. 
But at last that difficulty was sirmounted ; a con- 
sent was wrested from the old man; the 
took place ; and the bride, bidding farewell to the 
stage, was brought home to Elmsmere. Her hus- 
band, the heir of the mansion, had dabbled a good 
deal in art. He painted his wife as Juliet, the 
part in which he had first: seen her ; and he in- 
sisted on hanging the portrait with the rest in the 
gallery. He met-with a fatal accident not long 
after the iage, and the father, for love of his 
willful son, let the small it hang where he 
had placed it, but with his own hand blotted out 
_the words in the corner, “ My Juliet.”” The young 
wife did not long outlive her sudden loss ; and the 
old man was never reconciled to her, although, 
as the servant said, “she was the gentlest, most 
heavenliest bein’, Sir, that ever drew breath.” 
But when, in dying, she left an infant daughter, 
the father’s heart warmed to the child, and for 
his son’s sake she became to him the one dear 
thing on earth. This was the whole story—e sad 
one enough. My interest in it only made the 
servant more communicative. _ 

“ Master will want to see you to-night, Sir, as 
the business is done,” he said; “and don’t you 
mind, Sir, if you find him nervous a bit—or hot, 
as I may say. It’s his way, Sir. The world’s 
gone askew with him this long time back ; and 


there’s always a mine or some such nonsense just — 


a-goin’ for to be found on the estate, and not bein’ 
found, after all, and edging his temper, poor 
gentleman !” 


The old man was evidently glad of soine one to . 


talk to; but when he verged on his master’s pres- 
ent affairs, I stopped him ; and dinner being fin- 
ished, sent him with a message to my host to ask 
if he was at leisure to see me. He sent back 
word that he was on most important 
business, but he would see me in half an hour. 
When the summons to the library came at last, 
it was easy enough to see that the “ most impor- 
tant business” had something to do with plans on 
the table, which were stalnell by late contact with 
clay or dusty stones. This much I could not 


help observing, as the plans lay on the table, and 


the old man held something in his hand, which 
dropped reddish earth on the floor when he stretch- 
ed it toward me in an impatient gesture, I gave 
him a rough estimate of the value of his pictures, 
subject to changes, for better or worse, which 
might be made in it by my employers. I offered 
him his option of doing business in this way, or of 
having the whole ion disposed of on his 
own account for what it would bring at our sales- 
rooms. He said he preferred ready-money trans- 
actions, with-the firm for the purchaser, but the 
figure I named was much too low. He went over 
the list with me, and waxed, as the servant had 
predicted, rather hot, on seeing some of the prices, 
and hotter still at my inability even to take into 
consideration the hase of many of the por- 
traits. He was only pacified, when he was abso- 
lutely losing his. self-command, by my assurance 
that this catalogue was only a first estimate; that 
in order to avoid disappointment, I had set down 
what I myself thought the lowest figure, and that 
I had to leave out some works which examination 
might prove to be of great value, in which case 


our house would deal with him liberally. Hehad %— 
risen to his feet, but he sank again into his arm- ~ 


chair on hearing this explanation, saying, “ Cer- 
tainly, certainly ; we can not yet decide on the ex- 
act figure ; and after all”—with a trembling voice 
and his loftiest air—‘t a few pounds one way or 
the other matter but little to me; but a man 
does not like to part with any of his property 


below what he himself believes to be its actual 
This I judged a favorable moment for the com- d 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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mission I had received from my fair suppliant in 
- the morning. I hastened to explain that a young 
lady, whom I judged to be his daughter—miser- 
able driven to use such flattery !—“ No,” he 
- said his 
on, 


“his grandda r.” I bowed, and went 
The young requested me not to in- 


clude in my list a small family portrait of some 

u 
“ T know the thing,” he said, impatiently. “She 
has been talking to me about it. Let it go. It 
is only a fancy of hers to keep it—a fancy, Sir, 
which does not concern your business here. I 
want the gallery cleared, and I am only sorry so 
many of those vapid daubs of our ancestors have 
to remain there.” : 

His severe tone and cold looks were almost too 
much for me; but I was not outmastered yet. I 
replied, in a firm but respectful manner, sorry for 
the artifice I was resorting to against his gray- 
haired ruined pride: “ You say, Sir, it does not 
matter to you whether the pictures bring a few 

more or less. The price of this one is of 
no value to you, and the portrait itself is of so 


much value to the young lady for whom I speak | 


that she herself made it be my business and my 
concern to mention it.” This was a home thrust. 
“‘ Of course I don’t care about the paltry price,” 
he said. “If she really wants the thing so much, 
strike it out of your list.” After that hurried 
) he bowed my dismissal, as he had done 
at the last interview, only remarking that he sup- 
: I would carry the result of my work to 
in the ing, and there parr ye 

further delay. When I had gone to the foot o 
the ve § in the dusk of the spacious flagged 
hall, I saw his granddaughter coming hastily from 
a doorway, where no doubt she had waited anx- 

iously for my step on the stairs. 
Have asked grandfather?” she whis- 


“T have. He will do as you wish about the 
portrait. J have struck it off my list.” 

“JT am 60 glad!” she said, still in a low voice. 
“T would not part with it for the world!” And 
she seemed surprised at her good fortune; while 
I knew but too well that the secret of it lay in 


my allusion to money affairs—a subject on which 


the poor man would have done anything rather 
than have a stranger’s suspicion roused. 

“You have been very kind,” she said—“ very 

to me.” “And with some sudden impulse 
of gratitude she stretched out her hand, which I 
was but too proud to press for a moment in to- 
ken of friendship. | 

“Tt was but a slight service,” I said, scarcely 
knowing what words I stammered out. “I have 
to thank you for the pleasure of allowing me to 
_ do it for you.” 

In another moment she was gone, with a kind- 
ly “ Good-night,”-and I tried in vain to persuade 
myself that it was possible for her to take my 
answer-as anything but a piece of ordinary po- 
liteness. Yet I had meant it with all my heart. 
What else could I have said? I thought. What 
else could I have done? Of course my words 
had only the sound of a courteous answer, and as 
such she took them, thinking not of poor John 
Gildern, but of her rescued treasure. 

In the morning I wished in vain for one sight 
of that fair, simple-hearted girl that had so un- 
consciously robbed me of my own heart’s peace, 
and of my ordinary, unromantic, business-like 


frame of mind. More—I confess I loitered unne-- 


cessarily long over breakfast and departure ; and 
I took many a side glance as the shabby servant 
led me to the door, and then it was not by the 
shortest route that I made my way to the high- 
road. But there was no help for it: I left Elms- 
mere without seeing my little enchantress again. 


Four years passed, to be added to John Gildern’s 
thirty. I was fortunate enough to have a rich 
relative, and I gave up the service of Messrs. Co- 
pal, and spent the best part of those four years 
travelling with him in Italy; and it must be ad- 
mitted that-I thought but seldom of Elmsmere 
after the first few months, though there were cer- 
tain memories connected with the place which 
might any day or hour have filled my time-tried 
heart as full of romance as was ever a boy of half 
‘my years. These memories I put out of my mind 
permanently, as useless and disturbing ; but I had 
no other romance, tho there were ample op- 
portunities for such indulgence, both at home and 
when we were on our travels. At the end of 
those four years we returned to London, and I 
took up my former employment, but at a different 
house, which I may call here the house of Messrs. 
Easelby & Sons. One morning I was laughing 
over the pages of Punch in an idle hour—there 
were many idle hours at Mesars. Easelby’s—when 
a fellow-clerk said, in his usual off-hand way of 
throwing work on me, “ You might open that 
parcel, and attend to those letters which the late 
post has just brought in, Gildern.” 

I made some remarks more forcible than court- 
eous about the parcel and letters, adding: “I 
shall attend to them this time; but it is none of 
my business.” It was in this mood that I opened 
the first letter. Had my fellow-clerk been a stu- 
dent of physiognomy he would have seen my an- 
noyance suddenly change to a feeling very differ- 
ent. But my comrade had no such gift of insight, 
and even if he had, there were d feelings 
awakened by that letter which my face did not 
betray. It was addressed to Messrs. Easelby, and 
the writing was light and unfinished in character, 
much like a school-girl’s, with u and n alike. It 
was in after 


here I can not break the sacred secrecy of that 
second name; but it was the same as that of the 


>. 


owner of Elmsmere, and I no longer doubted who 
the writer was, even before I opened the thin flat 
parcel, and took out sketches of parts of the well- 
remembered garden, the avenue of elms, and the 
shallow reedy widening of the little river that 
bounded one part of the grounds, and gave the 
name to the house. The letter was dated froma 
shop that I happened to know—a stationer’s in 
City Road. I knew, also, that this was merely 
an address for correspondence, and not the res- 
idence of the writer... Unfortunately there would 
not be the smallest hope in, offering the drawings 
to my employers. But it was impossible for one 
who knew the would-be artist, and guessed the 
history of their coming, to return them to her as 
a failure. At least it was impossible for me, with 
pictures of the past rising in my mind, and sym- 
pathy roused until it was pain: I inclosed a tri- 
fling sum, letting it appear to come from Messrs. 
Easelby, and signing my name.in my accustomed 
illegible manner, and that night I took the parcel 
of drawings to my own home. 
Day after day I spent in plans for coming into 
communication with her. I built castles 
in the air then indeed, imagining how I would 
come to know her again; how her grandfather, 
who doubtless had by this time fallen lower in 
the world, would accept me as her suitor; and 
how life would run for the rest of our days like 
a fairy tale. At the same time, every week that 
went by in hesitation added to my' anxieties, and 
at last I was positively suffering from suspense, 
all my old ardor roused and my sympathies quick- 
ened by the thought of this young girl, so unfit 
for the world’s trials, obliged to do stern battle 
with them, and perhaps alone. My surmises were 
true. When about a month had passed, the clerk 
who attended to the correspondence came to me 
one day, laughing at a poor attempt at water-col- 
ordrawing. I took the card-board out of his hand, 
touched to the quick, and gave some awkward 
explanation, ending with, “I shall attend to it.” 
So I did attend to it, by sending to the girl’s ad- 
dress a poor price, but the best I could afford, 
and taking home with me the worthless drawing. 
This happened twice again; and being now on the 
watch, I myself managed to receive the parcels 
and letters; and each time I did what any man 
on earth would have done had. he been placed as 
John Gildern was—sent my own money with my 
usual illegible signature, and appropriated the. 
child’s work. Then, fearing the repetition 
of my pardonable ruse might lead to some awk- 
ward discovery, I desired the sender of the water- 
color drawings to leave them in future at dh ad- 
dress which I gave in the City, and merely to mark 
them, “‘ Messrs. Easelby & Co.—to be called for.” 
The result of this step proved that I was right 
in relying on her small knowledge of the business 
world. ™ But what was my dismay to find, when 
first I called at this City address, a package which, 
on opening it at my own rooms, I found to con- 
tain—ah ! how well remembered !—the picture of 
Marian’s mother! A voice came to me out of the 


past: “I am so glad; I would not part with it | 


for the world.”” But some overruling power had 
doubtless compelled it otherwise, and what a tale 
the parting told! I glanced at the accompany- 
ing letter. It stated with the most unbusiness- 
like simplicity that the writer greatly valued the 
picture, but she needed money at the moment. 
If Messrs. Easelby would send part of its price, 
and leave her the chance of buying it back again 
at some future time, she would be most grateful. 
Bit if they never did business on those terms, 
she would sell the picture for whatever they 
tit worth - 

“Poor child! poor Marian !’ I exclaimed, with 
Heaven knows how sad and burning a heart; 
“ she is sorely tried somewhere in this great hard 
world of London—sorely tried, and perhaps with- 
out a friend.” 

I paced up and down for a few moments, with 
the open letter in my hand, thinking what could be 
done, and haunted by every soul-stirring memory 
that the sweet young face and trustful blue eyes 
had left me. I wrote a hurried note, and sent it 
on its way, delaying only to inclose a check for 
the picture, and to explain that it would be safe- 
ly kept, and might at any time be repurchased 
by the sender. Then I wrote another letter, tak- 
ing care that it would arrive a post later than 
the business communication, purporting to be 
from Messrs. Easelby’s clerk of the unknown sig- 
nature. The second letter ran: 


“Dear Miss N——-: I have hitherto corre- 
sponded with you only in your business affairs 
in relation to Messrs. Easelby; but strangely 
enough-I once had the honor—far from forgot- 
ten—of meeting- you at Elmsmere, when I was 
acting as agent for Messrs. Copal & Co. I have 
not forgotten your kindness and confidence in al- 
lowing me then to do you a slight service in con- 
nection with a picture which has to-day passed 
through my hands. If you send a word in an- 
swer to this note to John Gildern at the above 
address, I shall take it as a sign that you will do 
me the great favor of permitting me to renew 
that chance acquaintance. If I receive no an- 
swer, I shall do my best to be resigned to the 
greatest disappointment of my life ; and in either 
case your business relations with Messrs. Easelby 
will continue exactly as if I had never ventured 
to send you this letter.” 


I took care to write my name with clearness in 
the body of the letter, but to sign it as usual at 
the close. After a day or two of the utmost 
anxiety, a few words came in answer. Poor 


an address in a street in Finsbury—a quiet dull 
corner, not far from the City Road. Thither I 


| made my way the very first evening after receiv- 


ing the letter; and I still recolléct how dull that 
street looked in the twilight, all the houses alike, 
as if each row had been cast in a mould. As I 
looked up and down for the house, I wondered if 
the people who lived there had to make sure of the 
number every time they went home. The num- 
ber I sought led me to a house where in the low- 
er room there was but dim fire-light, and bright 
light only in the top windows. After a long de- 
lay I was admitted to the room distinguished in 
those houses as the “front parlor.” The stout 
landlady, who seemed particularly untidy and in 
a hurry, poked up the fire before she left me, 
and I could see distinctly the worn furniture, the 
glass shades of wax fruit, and the old lace cur- 
tains that I still recollect in one vague dream 
when I think of that room. The fire was bright, 
flashing white on the walls, when there came in a 
fair girl, pale and altered, but blue-eyed Marian 
still. But how strange she looked—tearful, and 
without a smile! She stretched out her hand, 
with the sorrowful: words on her lips, “ Poor 
grandpa!” She could utter no more; but I un- 
derstood the rest. The poor broken-down man 
was dead in that bright room up stairs. 

I would have gone away at once, feeling my 
presence an intrusion just then; but she asked 
me to stay, adding, most simply, with her face hid- 
den in thin white hands: “ You won’t mind my 
crying a little; but don’t go just yet awhile. It 
is kind of you to come, and I shall be able to 
talk to you soon. But I am so—so nervous and 


shaken.” 

We did not meet as strangers. Sorrow and 
sympathy become friends at once, and there is no 
barrier of ceremony between them. Somehow she 


trusted me; why, I ¢an not tell, except, perhaps, 
because she knew nothing of the world, and I had 
once shown some little kindness to her about that 
picture at Elmsme 

There is but little to tell. I accompanied 
her a few days after\to the old man’s grave. It 
was a sad, lonely f :- we were the only 
mourners. \ 

I let but little time \pass until I won Marian 
and made her my own; for loneliness and grief 
were telling upon her, and'I could afford to de- 


_ 8pise the tattlers who talked of my unbefitting 


haste. Ah! it was well to make haste, for little 
did I suspect then that my new-found treasure. 
was already hastening away from me. She busied 
herself gayly in our new home; she laid plans of 


all she would do to make it “a little paradise, 


John,” when she would be well and strong; but 
there was a dark look under my little wife’s blue 
eyes, a hollowness of the cheek once so fair and 
smooth, a husky cough that drove me wild with 
increasing fears. There was for me a deepening 
beauty in her looks; but more and more I felt 
the hand of fate upon us, as I watched her face 
and delicate form from day to day, seeing but too 
plainly 
“ Something faint and f 
As tho *twere but a 


e in the whole, 
p that held a soul.” 


At last the day came—dreaded, oh! how long !— | 


when, raising her fair head from her pillow, my 
poor Marian whispered to the watcher in his con- 
stant place beside it: “ Dear heart, tell me, am I 
dying ”? 

Oh! how the words cut into my very soul |— 
“ Am I dying ?”—from the sweet flower of Elms- 
mere, and the same question from troubled blue 
eyes that had so charmed me long “ Not 
dying, darling,” I could only say. “ Don’t call 
it dying. It is only going home.” 

Then she laid her head upon my arm, lookin 
up at me with t pure child-like eyes. “ Don 
grieve and fret, dear heart. Ah! I’m afraid you 
will. He will bring you home too, you know, into 
His bosom.” 

When I sat before my lonely hearth, I took 
courage from those words to bide my time and 
work out my life bravely. My grief has not driv- 
en me into selfish seclusion, and I have found in- 
terest in covering the walls of my home with art 
treasures of my choice. Amongst these is the 
picture of Juliet, which, with a pardonable artifice 
of love, I pretended to buy back for my poor girl 
before her i As to her own drawings, I 
kept them hidden, and she never knew my secret. 
The revelation would only have taken from her 
the pleasure of thinking that her work had sup- 
ported her ruined grandfather. But when she was 
with me no more, I filled my own room with those 
worthless sketches—priceless to me; and it is 


among them now that I have gone back through 


those old years, and raised again the memories of 
Elmsmere f Marian as I saw her first, before 
her frail life’ was»broken on the hard world’s wheel. 


EARLY LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. 


Jerome SavonaROLa was born in the splen- 
did city of Ferrara, a.p. 1452. In the midst 
of that venerable city stood the palace, where 
there was a go and wicked court, of which 
the splendor was bound up with lust and blood- 
shed. Two illegitimate sons of the last ruler, 
Nicholas III., had succeeded him on the throne, 
instead of the lawful heir, Hercules, and their 
government tended in every way to the corrup- 
tion of morals. Jerome a dejected 


in private. He would never consent to set foot 
within the ducal palace when he grew to be a 
man. He loved the daughter of a Florentine 
exile, but father rejected him with disdain, 
and all life seemed very dark to him. Then in 


on St. George’s Day (4.p. 1475), when he had been 
alone in his home, he broke through all the bands 
which held him, with pain, but firm determina- 


tion ; he departed from his, loving parents, and - 


walked over the plain-lands te Bologna, where he 


was taken into the order under the shadow of St. - 


Dominic’s remains. 

At once he wrote to his father, telling him 
earnestly of the miseries and wickedness of the 
world, of the scourges, heavy and hard, that must 
come upon evil men, and how God had called 
him to do his part to amend it all. 

_ “He was of middle stature and dark complex- 
ion ; his eyes flashed from under black eyebrows ; 
his nose was aquiline, his mouth wide with full 
lips— which, however, he held compressed in such 
a manner as to manifest an immovable firmness 
of purpose; his forehead, which even then was 
furrowed with wrinkles, indicated a mind given 
to meditation and deep thought. . . .His manners 
were simple and unpolished; his discourses, 
though unadorned and almost rough, were ani- 


mated, effective, and powerful to such an extéit 


as to convince and subdve every hearer. — 
conventual life he usually preserved a profound 
silence, being wholly given up to the contempla- 
tion of divine things....He was most exem- 
in regard to purity, while his modesty, his 
umility, and submissive spirit were without a 
parallel in the convent... .I¢ segmed as if the 
walls of the convent had restored to him his 
peace of mind, and that he wished for nothing 
more than to obey and to pray.” 
Jerome Savonarola lived seven years in the 


cloister (a.p. 1475—a.p. 1482), engaged in fast- 


ing, praying, and instructing the novices, then 
he was sent to preach in Ferrara... Men thought 
little of him there; yet, as he was travelling in a 
boat from Ferrara to Mantua, his fellow-passen- 
gers were thirteen soldiers, who were gambling 
and speaking in unseemly language, with many 
oaths; the undaunted Brother Jerome spoke in 
his earnest way to them, and forthwith eleven 
out of the thirteen fell upon their knees, and be- 
sought his forgiveness and his blessing; and so 
in like manner did he influence all with whom 
he came in contact. 

In the same year he was ordered to Florence. 
He bade farewell to his father and mother and 
his friends, knowing he was never to see them 
again on earth, and went over the Apennines to 
the fair city, where he took up his abode in the 
convent of St. Mark. It had been the home of 
the blessed Fra Angelico and St. Antonine, and 
the memory of both was held in reverence within 
its walls. | 


HUMORS: OF THE DAY. 


Tuy occupied a rustic seat ’neath the spreading 
elm ; the pale moonbeams fell gently through the leafy 
boughs, and shed o'er each their soft and silvery ra- 
diance. ‘‘ Darling,” whispered the poetic jeweller, 
** you are like the matchless diamond, you are so brill- 
iant and so pure. And what gem ‘do I remind you 
most of, dearie?” “‘The emerald,” abe softly mur- 
mured; “‘ because you are so green.” 


Fine Bom had a ul sad affair at West Point. A 
lady at Cozzens’s 


told her mamma that all the cadets 
waar white pants; whereupon a man said, “So do 
their sisters, their cousins; and their aunts ;” and he 
had to be shot through the heart. . 


“I'ma rute-baga, here's where I plant myself,” 
said a tramp, as 
port, Illinois, and seated himself at the table. “‘We 


water. 


” said Swift, in a sermon, “there are 
birth, of riches, and of talents. 


liable to that abominable vice. 


A ey from the provinces went into the shop 
of a Parisian tailor to order some clothes. While his 
measure was being taken, he said to the sartorial Aris- 
tarchus, ‘‘ You must find that I am very badly dresa- 
ed?” “Ohno,” replied the artist, “‘ you are not dressed 
at all; you are simply covered.” __ 


The wife of a railroad conductor who had been dis- _. 


charged had the lightning-rods taken off the house 
and sold one.day during her husband’s absence. “* Wh 
did you do that ?” said he, when he found it out; “ain 


you afraid you'll be struck with lightning?” “Not ' 


when you are around,” she replied: “ 
conductor ?” 


An honest Hibernian, while going along the road: 
was thus addressed by a friend: “‘ Hello, Pat, you've 
t on the wrong side of rome stocking.” “I know 
that,” says Pat; “there’s a hole on the other side.” __ 


ain’t you a non- 


“ Alas! this fatal gift of booty !” as the man said who 
arrested gooda. 


was for receiving stolen 


Somebody who appears to know how fashionable 
schools are man says: **To educate young ladies 
is to let them know all abont the the omeni 
and the mistics; 

ngs, such as sewing, darn washing, 
making pudding.” 


baking, and 


— 


When a woman is making bread, she rhaps be 
to be in the very. Sour of hay 


little servant. The 
her for bei 


uous soubrette, 

the Salon and remain all day.” “ 
be a crowd in front of his pittare,” : 
A man wants the thief who stole his well 
bucket rope to come back and take the weil, as i 
is of no use to him now. m ane nan 


Hands have » yet fed Legs have 
thay ub yes have they, 
not—needles. Teeth have they, yet chew not-comba, 


“ Aw, it is not to be at,” remarked Mr. 
has ; because, you see—aw-—the vn 
watah, and it has become vewy 


wa 

The paternal of the belle of Saratoga the oth- 

er day, shortly Lm sh return to the springs, was ap- 

proached by a youth, who requested a few minutes’ 

in private, and = : “T was reqpested 
y dang 


LO see ur lov hter. Our attach- 
4 Yer aon,” the 


el 
oung man,” interru t, brink- 
, “I don’t know what that girl of m 


In his ° 


said wife, and soused ..« 


f 
apeak of the latter, none of you being 


t nothing about — 


- 


al » 


"he 


| 
red. 
| | 
Ff 
| 
him with a 
“ My breth a 
three sorts of 
I shall not now 
i 
| 
The painter Z—— has a conics 
other day Madame Z—— scolded ' 
all day. Madame does not ied _the jn- 
7 
i 
I noted all this, and then it was in no spirit of | Marian explained that _ __ was his darkness he turned to God (a.p. 1472), his | 
criticism, At the time I only saw that it was | but that he would be glad to see me, and that | prayers became more frequent and more earnest, ba 
from a young lady, asking if water-color drawin she hoped I would not be surprised at finding and there was ever going up from within him the f 
of hers done at her former country home aaa. that they had suffered great losses and misfor- | cry, “O Lord, show me the way that I should : 
be acceptable for sale, adding that any price would | tunes, for I would visit a very different home | walk in!” So was it for two years. He had | 
be taken, as she was anxious to part with them; | from Elmsmere. At the head of this letter was | ever had a great love for St. Fhomas Aquinas, | 
and the and he yearned to enter his order of Black | 7OMeetMourhcentleman who nas approached me 
Friars. For a whole year he struggled with the | this morning on the subject. I have given my consent 
| misery of leaving his father and lis mother, but | to the others, aud I give it to you. God bless you!” | 
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WAITING FOR A BREEZE.—Drawn sy Tuomas Worrna. 
habia modore Tuomas, of the Rambler, has had the | ularity of that style of yachting, as compared with | among yachtsmen in regard to certain proposed 5 i 
THE YACHTING SEASON. honor of commanding one of the largest fleets | racing in regattas. Every year the number of | changes for next year. Some members propose 
Tue New York Yacht Club squadron disband- | that ever sailed together under the New York | entries in the annual regatta appears to be on | to abolish the annual regatta in favor of the race ~ 
ed on the evening of August 15, after a very suc- | Yacht Club colors, as at one time there were | the decrease, while the cruising is steadily gain- | from port to port, and devote the $3500 expend- 
cessful cruise of ten days’ duration, during which | thirty yachts attached to the squadron. This | ing strength. ed by the club for the former to chartering a 
time they visited New London, Greenport, New- | large addition to the usual number of yachts that The Herald states that the success of the re- | large steamer capable of accommodating a hun- . i 
port, New Bedford, and Oak Bluffs. Vice-Com- |’ attend:the annual cruise is indicative of the pop- | cent cruise has given rise to some discussion | dred guests. The steamer could carry a band of “A i 
Ba 


SQUADRON.—Draws J, 0, Davivson. 


THE ORUISE OF THE ‘NEW YORK YACHT 
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music, and also afford members of the club not 
owning yachts a chance to accompany the fleet 
during the cruise, and give them some return for 
their annual dues. The steamer would be a use- 
ful accessory to the fleet in case of a calm or ac- 
cident, and might also be used as a judges’ boat, 
and take the time of departure and arrival of ev- 
ery yacht, so that the actual time might be com- 
puted, and thus spoil the little game of the early 
starters. 

Of our illustrations on page 713, one shows the 
yacht squadron under full sail, while the other 
depicts one of those depressing incidents of 
yachting experience to which we made allusion 
last week—the occurrence of a dead calm, and no 
signs of a breeze to raise the flagging spirits of 
the unfortunate excursionists. 


THE SHETLANDERS. 


In no part of the world will a stranger expect 
less from the appearance of the country, and 
find it more made up by the civilities of the in- 
habitants. Amongst all ranks this prevails in a 
high degree, according to their ability. The gen- 


try. are famous for hospitality, which even reigns. 


among the poorest sort. . Whenever I came (says 
a recent traveller) I found all willing to do me 
every service in their power, either by informa- 
tion or otherwise. Their horses’ and servants 
were always ready to attend me, and many gentle- 
men, as well as clergy, were so obliging as to at- 
tend me in different places, and to point out every- 
thing worthy the knowledge of the traveller. In 
a word, a sense of Shetland humanity is so firmly 
planted in my mind that it is with the greatest 
pleasure I thus pay them my acknowledgments 
in the most public manner. _ 

On holidays the people of all ranks appear neat 
and clean, but plainly dressed, without the orna- 
ments of which they were some years ago 80 ex- 
travagantly fond. 

All ranks live much on animal food, such as 
fish, flesh, butter, and milk, with little bread, 
which is supplied in some measure by potatoes. 
Some are a good deal addicted to dram-drinking, 
as must be the case in fishing countries. The 
common drink at table, instead of small beer, is 
grog, a liquor composed of brandy and water, 
made to the taste of the drinker, but very dis- 

ble to a stranger. | 

The diseases most prevalent here are cough 
pains of the breast, the heve—an inveterate kind 
of itch—filuxes, rheumatisms, scurvy and bald 
leprosy, obstruction of the menses, and a dreadful 
disease to be found in Unst and  Fetlar. 

The natives of Shetland marry young, and are 
very prolific; yet it is a question whether they 
increase or not, owing to the way of life—many 
accidents at sea they meet with, and which short- 
en many of their days. The small-pox of late 
was peculiarly fatal. 

As to their make, the Shetlanders are general- 
ly robust and healthy, are adventurous in fishing, 
abstemious while at sea, but lazy when they have 
an opportunity of being so, as I have had occa- 
sion to observe. | 


QUEBEC. 


A vVULGaR riot such as recently took place in 
Quebec seems out of place in the quiet old Cana- 
dian city whose earlier warlike experiences were 
of such a dignified character. The soil upon 
which was spilled the blood of such heroes as 
Woxre and Montcatm should never have been 
dyed by that of a mob of Frenchmen and Irish- 

“men disputing over their obligations to a trades- 
union. The “Gibraltar of America,” with the 
great citadel frowning from its heights, had it 
been in any way a sentient thing, must have shud- 
dered with disgust at such aspectacle. The glory 
of Quebec has certainly departed ; yet in spite of 
its dilapidation, its wealth of mud, and its gener- 
al dreariness for a large portion of the year, it is 
an imposing and an interesting city. ‘“ The capi- 
tal of the province of Lower Canada, and the 
principal seat of British dominion in America,” 
writes Mr. Hawkins, “can not be approached by 
the intelligent stranger without emotions of re- 
spect and admiration.” 7 

The situation itself of Quebec would make it 
picturesque even without its turrets and battle- 
ments. On the northwest side of the St. Law- 

rence River, opposite the beautiful basin formed 

_ by its confluence with the small river St. Charles, 
850 feet above the water, stands Quebec, former- 
ly the seat of the French empire in the West. A 
commodious harbor which can afford a safe an- 
chorage for several fleets, a magnificent river whose 
banks are secured by steep cliffs, are some of the 
natural advantages of the city. 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence is 360 miles; but the 
stream is so wide that vessels of considerable 
‘tonnage can ascend to Montreal, which is 180 
miles higher up the course of the river. Quebec 
is divided into what are called. the Upper and 
Lower towns by a precipice of naked and 
rock nearly 300 feet high. The latter, embracing 
the foot of the precipice, and skirting the base 
of the promontory to a considerable extent on 
both sides, is the mart of foreign trade, and the 
principal place of business. It is built on 
made partly by excavations from the rock or re- 
deemed from the water, and contains numerous 
and convenient wharves and store-houses for the 
accommodation of trade and navigation: The 
channel before the town is rapid, its breadth be- 
ing about 1134 The depth of the river 
before the city is about thirty-four fathoms, and 

chorage is everywhere to be found. The 

pper Town is exceedingly picturesque. The 
houses rise one above another in the form of an 
amphitheatre, diversified by large buildings and 
lofty spires, pouring a brilliant light from their 

bright tinned roofs. 

‘ Quebec ranks the oldest cities on our 

continent. On the i3th of April, 1608, Lieuten- 


The distance to~ 


ant Caamp.ain set sail from Honfleur, in France, 
with the express purpo e of establishing a set- 
tlemest on the St. Lawfence, above Tadoussac, 
at witch port he arrived on the 3d of June. 
After) short stay he ascended the river, care- 
fully « xamined the shores, and on the 3d of July 
reached the spot called Stadacona, now Quebec. 
i#LatN, whose ambition was not limited to 
mere commercial speculations like that of so 
many who had preceded him to this part of the 
world, thought more of founding a future empire 
than 4 trading post for furs. After examining 
the position, he selected the elevated promontory 
which commands the narrowest part of the St. 
Lawrence, the extensive basin between it and the 
Isle’ of Orleans, together with the mouth of the 
St. Charles, as a fit and proper seat for the future 
metropolis of New France, and there laid the 
foundation of Quebec on the 3d of July, 1608. 
His' ‘udgment has never been disputed or his 
taste called in question in this selection. Its 
comr ‘anding position, natural strength, and apti- 
tude \yoth for the p of offense and defense 
are evident on the first view ; while the unequalled 
bealuty, grandeur, and sublimity of the scene mark 
> worthy site for the capital of an extended 


it aj 
everally speaking, Quebec may be said to be 


ent.t\ty surrounded by a strong and lofty wall of 


hewn stone, constructed with elegance as well as 
with regard to durability. Its castellated ap- 
pearance, owing to its ditches, embrasures, round 
towetg, battlements, and gates, adds much to ‘its 
grant imposing effect from without. There 
are fi”e gates, opening in different directions to 
the ¢ juntry, the suburbs, and the Lower Town. 
Two ire in the rampart toward the southwest, 
namély, St. John’s and St. Louis gates, protect- 
ed by outworks of great strength and powerful 
combination. Through the latter is the road 
leading to the rendered forever memorable 
by the death of Wo rs, to the Plains of Abraham, 
and the race-course. This road is kept in repair 
by ‘the military authorities, and is bordered by 
heat ;iouses and well-kept gardens. On the left 
of thia road, on the brow of a slight ascent, about 
half way to the race stand, is one of the four 
Martello towers erected at different distances 
between the St. Lawrence and fhe St. Charles. 
Canpon are mounted on the suintiit of these 
towé rs to sweep the undefended plain below, and 
they are so constructed that if taken by an ene- 
my they can be easily laid in ruins by the shot 
of the garrison, while on the opposite side, facing 
the plain, they are of immense thickness. Through 
St.+ »hn’s Gate is the populous suburb bearing 


| that name, and the road leading to the beautiful 


parish of St. Foy, lined with agreeable residences 
and villas. Along this road was the favorite 
drive.of the Canadian belle before the conquest 
in 1759. Palace Gate and Hope Gate both open 
to the river St. Charles and the Lower Town. 
The former leads also to the market on the St. 
Charles, from which there is a fine view of the 
city' and fortifications on that side. Prescott 
Gate,is the principal thoroughfare to the Lower 
Tow”, and notwithstanding the steepness of the 
asce it, heavy burdens are conveyed up the hill 
with comparatively little difficulty by the hardy 


| horses of Norman breed generally employed by 


the; carters. 

The space occupied by the buildings of the 
angent fort, afterward the Castle of St. Louis, 
wa very extensive, reaching from Prescott Gate 
to jhe commencement of the acclivity of Cape 
Dis 10nd, and including a large open space where 
Wofre’s monument now stands. Formerly there 
wen no houses between the Castle and the Cape, 
and St. Louis Street was merely a military road. 
Immediately in front of the Castle was an espla- 
nade or open space, still called the Place d’ Armes, 
on ne side of which stood the church and con- 
vermuof the Récollet monks. Their building, with 
the "garden, occupied the whole site on which 
sta’ 1 the Court-house and the English Cathedral. 
The 7 possessed the entire area between St. Anne 
an¢ ‘St. Louis streets, and given the modern name 
of arden Street. Not far from the corner of 
the: Place d’Armes, in St. Anne Street, there 
staids within the precincts of the church close 
a venerable tree, the last relic of those which 
once shaded the Récollet fathers—a touching 
monument of olden time—perhaps the last ten- 
ant of the primeval forest. Under this tree, or 
nea? its site, tradition relates that CHamMPLaIN 
piteied his tent on landing and taking posses- 
sion of his new domain. Here he lived until the 
habitation which he was building near the brink 
of fhe rock was ready for the reception of his lit- 
tleiand. In the rear of the Récollet church, at a 
short distance from it, was the Ursuline Convent, 
still occupying with its garden a considerable 
space inclosed within St. Anne, St. Louis, and 
St. Ursule streets. Beyond the latter were the 
ancient ramparts of the city. St. Anne Street 
divided the possessions of the Ursuline nuns 
fro a those of the Jesuits. The college of the 
latt+r stood in a considerable square, now the 
mai‘ket-place, and was surrounded by a garden, 
planted with lofty and umbrageous trees, extend- 

_from St. Anne to St. John’s streets. The 
French cathedral, occupying one side of this 
square, and its attached buildings, covered a 
space reaching to Fort Street, and was divided 
from the Place d’Armes by a road which after- 
ward became Buade Street. At the descent into 
Mnuntain Street the buildings belonging to the 
Fi communicated with the site 
occupied by the bishop’s palace and 
reaching to the edge of the rock. The ancient 


pee is said to have bren equal to many simi- 
establishments in Fri nce. 
the site is covered Mith the buildings and 
F of the seminary, bounded also by 
eet (formerly Sainte Famille Street) 
Geprge’s Street. The seni garden overlooks 


Sault-au-Matelot. At a short distance from it 
a 


| 


> 


are the grounds belonging to the Hotel Dieu, 
which extend along the summit of the cliff from 
Hope Gate, and are bounded irregularly by Pal- 
ace Streét and Couillard Street. The different 
buildings above enumerated, with their spacious 
gardens, added to the sites occupied by the mag- 
azines and other government buildings, together 
with the spaces reserved for military purposes, 


occupied nearly the whole of the level ground | 


within the ramparts. It is evident, therefore, 
that the early inhabitants had no alternative, and 
were compelled to build in directions leading ftom 
one of these public buildings to another, or around 
their precincts. Those who came to settle in 
Quebec were doubtless attracted by the neigh- 
borhood of the different churches, and the pro- 
tection afforded by the fort. They erected their 
small and temporary habitations as near as 

sible to the convents whence in times of scarcity 
or sickness they received support and medical 
aid. Hence the winding and irregular character 
of some of the smaller streets, particularly of 
those in the vicinity of the Hotel Dieu and the 
Ursuline Convent. 

Professor SiLLman, writing sixty years ago, 
says: “ Quebec, at least for an American city, is 
a very peculiar place. A military town, contain- 
ing about twenty thousand inhabitants, most com- 
pactly and permanently built (stone its sole ma- 
terial), environed as to its most important parts 
by walls and gates, and defended by numerous 
heavy cannon; garrisoned by troops having the 
arms, the costume, the music, the discipline of 
Europe, foreign in language, features, and origin 
from most of those whom they are sent to defend ; 
founded upon a rock, and in its highest. parts 
a great extent of country; between 
three and four hundred miles from the ocean, in 
the midst of a great continent, and yet displaying 
fleets of foreign merchantmen in its fine capa- 
cious bay, and showing all the bustle of a crowd- 
ed sea-port; its streets narrow, populous, and 
winding up and down almost mountainous decliv- 
ities ; situated in the latitude of the finest parts 
of Europe, exhibiting in its environs the beauty 
of a European capital, and yet in winter smarting 
with the cold of Siberia ; governed by a people of 
iifferetit Janguage and habits from the mass of 
the Honea ; opposed in religion, and yet leav- 
ing that population without taxes, and in the full 
enjoyment of every privilege, civil and religious 
—such are the prominent features which strike 
a stranger in the city of Quebec.” 

The Quebec of to-day is a decayed and dilap- 
idated city, whose motley inhabitants can not 
keep the peace. -Among its population of sixty 
thousand only forty thousand are French, and 
the rest English, Irish, and Scotch. These suf- 
fice to raise the question of capital and labor, 
which produces so mucly disturbance as to lead 
to bloodshed. At the same time, Quebec is not 
an industrial town. The building of wooden 
ships for the carrying trade was formerly the 
chief industry of the place, but this Has greatly 
decreased since the introduction of iron vessels. 
Her great value in the commercial world lies in 
the fact of being an inland port. To the visitor 
and tourist her glory is in her monuments and 
her historical associations. To the artist she puts 
forth many attractions. What the most striking 
and picturesque views in and around the old city 
are, our artist shows us in his admirable group of 
sketches on page 712. 


“A DROP OF JOY IN 
WORD.” 
Femineton, Huntrerpon Co., N. J. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 

Three months ago I was broken out with large 
ulcers and sores on my body, limbs, and face. I 
procured your Golden Medical Discovery. and 
Purgative Pellets, and have taken six bottles, 
and to-day I am in good health, all of those agly 
ulcers having healed and left my skin in a nat- 
ural, healthy condition. I thought at one time 
I could not be cured. Although I can but poor- 
ly express my gratitude to you, yet there is a 
drop of joy in every word I write. 
—{Com.] Yourstruly, James O. Betis. 


EVERY 


Ir is y admitted that there cannot be any- 
thing more exquisitely delicate for ming the 
handkerchief than Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water ; 


but its t and distinctive ay S its adaptabil- 


soothing, refreshing, and 


the waters of the bath 
invigorating effects, is peculiar to i 


Tue SeaShore Cottage at Atlanticville, near 
Long Branch, N. J., will be ready for Guests on 
July Ist. It is intended only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 
East 15th Street, between Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue, between 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 
7 P.M. 8 day. Circulars sent on application. 


—{ Com. 


aw Warours.—A reduced Price-List of over 


st issued 
a reliable jeweller, which will be mailed 
dreas, by N. H. Wurrz, Newark, N. J.—{Com.] 
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THE FASHION QUARTERLY 


The publishers of EH RICHS? FASHION 
QUARTERLY have concluded arrangements 
which enable them to offer 3 


rs Weekly, Bazar, or Magazine 
with the Fashion Quarterly 


for FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR to any ad- 
dress in the United States. 

The FASHION QUARTERLY now occu- 
pies an acknowledged position as the Best and 
Only Reliable Purchasers? Guide is- 
sued. No other magazine published has such co- 
pious and accurate illustrations of ruling styles and 
fashions, or gives such reliable quotations of metro- 
politan retail prices. 

A new and specially prepared Premium List, con- 
taining an extended List of valuable articles to suit 
all tastes, will be mailed to any address 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Any one, by a few hours’ labor, can secure a pre- 
mium. In no other way is so little labor so amply 
rewarded. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
of the world. 


Can 


wholesomeness 
ROYAL BA 


MOTLEY’S HISTORIES. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


by the Government C Dr. 
KING POWDER CoO., New York. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUB- 


Lic. A History. By Joun Lorneor Mor.ey, 
LL.D., D.C.L. With a Portrait of William of Or- 
ange. 8 volumes, 8vo, Vellam Cloth with Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00. Sold 
only in Sete. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETH-| 


ERLANDS: from the Death of William the Si- 
lent to the Twelve-Years’ Truce. With a full View 
of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of 
the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
By Joun Lornror Mortizy, LL.D., D.O.L. With 
Portraits. 4 vols., Svo, Vellam Cloth with Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. Sold only 
tn Sete, 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
BARNEVELD, Advocate of Holland. With a 
View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the 
“Thirty-Years’ War.” By Jomn Loruror Mort ey, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, Vellum 


Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncat Edges and Gilt. 


Tops, $4 00. Sold only in Sets. (Nearly Ready.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


82” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
United States, on receipt.af the price. | 
hool for Boys), 


Sing Si 4 


PRINTING PRESSES 
from 81.00 to 8150. 


Book of Type, 10c. Circulars free. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepeie, N. Y. 


DECALCOMANIE PICTURES, all different. 10c. 
96 postpaid. Write HENRY 8. DATE, Selene ll. 


ELEGANT New Style Chromo ee with name, 
18 10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Rezp & Co., Nasean, N.Y. 
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Nr 
No other Sno rege makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. [J be eaten by dys- 
— without fear of the ills resulting from geet | 
ndigestible food. Commended for purity an 
| use in this it has of to | 
Amenio 
oe One Hundred Pupils to West Point and Annapolis in 
Preparation for College or Scientific 
_- © oo | Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 
: ee Col. H, C. SYMONDS (late U. 8. Army), Principal. 
| “ BITTERS,» THE BEST 
| Stomach Bitters wn—unegualled for Sample Package of Cards, 
cordias of Youne AMERICA PRESS COMPANY 
druggints, ” $6 MURRAY STREET, NEW 
FUN Jr., 
| | 
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REMEDIES 


achieved the most noted success of 
Medicines of Modern Times. 


. Mesers. WEEKS & Porren have never doubted the 
| gra Soar, for the y, permanen 

pn cure of Hamors of the Blood, Skin, and 
Scalp. They are, however, astonished at their uni- 
versal success; for it was to be expected that in the 
hands of some they would fail solely from spasmodic 


t use of them. 
“oe enabled.to say without fear of contradic- 


that no remedies ever achieved in the short space 
pr a year the number of wonderful cures performed 


by the Currogza RemEpiEs. 


SALT-RHEUM 


the Body for Ten Years, Perma- 
Covering 2 


Have 
any 


Law Orrice or Hovenrton, 

17 Congress Street, Boston, Feb. 28, 1878. 
esars. Weexs & Porter: Gentlemen,—I feel it a 
an to inform you, and through you all who are in- 
terested to know the fact, that a most disagreeable and 
obstinate case of Salt-Rheum or Eczema, which has 
been under my personal observation from its first ap- 
ce to the present time—about ten (10) years— 
covering the greater portion of the patient’s body and 
limbs with its peculiar irritating and itching scab, and 
to which all the known methods of treating such dis- 
ease had been applied without benefit, has completely 
disappeared, leaving @ clean and healthy.skin, under a 

few days of profuse application of Cortoura. 

I can and do heartily advise all similarly afflicted to 
try the remedy which has been so effectual in this case. 

| Very truly yours, Cuas. Hovenrton. 


LIVER COMPLAINT 


And Dyspepsia Treated by the Resolvent. 
Gains 5 1-2 pounds on One Bottle. 


Gentlemen,—I have had Liver Complaint and Dys- 
pepsia, with running sores on the side of my neck, for 
ten years. Doctors did me no good. I have been 
spending for eight years, and it did no good. Every- 
thing I ate distressed me. I got reduced from 179 to 
132 pounds. At last I tried the Rrsotvenrt, and it 
helped me right off, and on one botttle I gained five 


and one-balf pounds. It is doing the business, and I 
am going for it strong. — Yoars truly, 
Joun H. Roy. 


414 AvEnve, Nov. 15, 1878. 


Nors.—Curiovra is admirable, assisted in cases of 
extreme physical weakness, or when the virus of 
Scrofula is known to lurk in the system, by the in- 
ternal use of the Curiourna Reso.vent, without doubt 
the most powerful blood purifier and liver stimulant | 
in the world. 

Cutiovra Soar is an elegant toilet and medicinal as- 
sistant to Curiouga in the treatment of all external ail- 
ments. For chapped hands, rough skin and tan, sun- 
burn, and the lesser skin troubles, it is indispensable ; 
as a soap for the toilet, the nursery, and bath it is the 
most elegant, refreshing, and healing before the public. 

These great remedies succeed where all others here- 
tofore in use fail, because they possess new and orig- 
inal properties never before successfully combined in 
medicine. 


The Currovra Remeptes are prepared by Werxs & 
Porrer, Chemists and Boston, and sold by 
all Druggists. Price of Cutioura, small boxes, 50 
cents; large boxes, containing two and one-half times 
the quantity of small, $1; Reso.vent, $1 per bottle; 
Couricuga Soap, 25 cents per cake; by mail, 30 cents; 
8 cakes, 75 cents, 


In the Annihilation of Pain 
COLLINS and Inflammation, in the Vi- 
talization of Weak, Paralyzed, 


Pla and Painful Nervous Parts 
STE and Organs, in the Curing of 
Chronic Weakness of the Lungs, Heart, and Kidneys, 
in the Absorption of Poisons from the Blood through 
the Pores, and the Prevention of Fever and Ague, 
Liver Complaints, Malarial and Contagious Diseases, 
they are wonderful. Get the genuine. 


WARREN'S ASTRONOMY. 


Recreations in Astronomy. With Directions for 
Practical and Telescopic Work. By the Rev. 
H. W. Warren, D.D. With 88 Illustrations 
and Maps of Stars. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


The style of the author is flowing and easy, so that 
even his most scientific will make the reader 
pause and catch the drift of the writing. The book 
will more generally interest readers than most books 
upon scientific subjects. It has an enthusiasm which 
is contagious, The author has mastered well the art 
of bringing science into the range of the common 
reader, and making it both pleasant and protitabl 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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Self-inking, only 
“Inking, on 
COLUMBIAN PRESS, At - Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$8 50. Send ms, fo e to 
M 15 Federal 
» Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


English Archery, Lawn Tennis, &c., 
NEW YORK. 


| 
ILITARY SCHOOL, SING SING, N. Y 
M Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D., Principal. Pre- 


Reopens 16th 


West 
for 


Point, or for 
Catalogue. 


Rogers’ Groups of Statuary, 


PRICE $10 AND UPWARD. 
Enclose 10 cts. for Iustrated Catalogue, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


A RAGGED REGISTER 


(Of People, Places, and Opinions). | 
By ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


It is one of the best possible volumes for careless 
summer reading. The “ Ragged Register” is a ram- 
bling answer to the question, “I want to go somewhere 
away from city walls—but where?” sufficiently compre- 
hensive in its contents, for it includes Mount Washing- 
ton, the Rocky Mountains, the Yosemite, Boston, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco (Chinese quarter and all), and a 
hundred towns and villages, not.a few of which are de- 
scribed with sufficient graphicality and detail to enable 
any reader that has had moderate experience as a trav- 
eller—not as a passenger—to fill in the blanks left for 
the names. By way of personages, there are some of 
the author’s professional friends, and specimens of 
the innumerable auditors, committee-men, and fel- 
low- travellers that she meets in the course of her 
travels.—N. Y. World. 


A very entertaining mis y ofhnman nature, with 
now and then a glimpse of scenery, seen in the con- 
tinual company of a strong, witty, keen, individual 
observer, * * * Will be found, aside from its pic- 
turesque merits, to let in not a few fresh and en- 
lightening ideas on matters that are important and 
pressing to-day.—Springfleld Republican, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ti Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


CHESTER, PA. (Opens Sept. 1 . 
, Chemis- 
erred. 


magic Ne 
indury to theskin, easily aad certain 


NOW READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS, 


. Volume VIII. 


M'Clintock & Strong's Cyclopedia 


Subscribers who fail to receive this volume through 
Agents can send their orders direct to the publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
: Franklin Square, New York. 


Mess THOMAS’S FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL, 

at Poughkeepsie, for the reception of Six vo 

only reopen t.11. Board and Tuition, 
Send for Circular. P.O. Box 708. 

| One MALARIAL COMPLAINTS, use 

Dansicer’s Vegetable Fever and e Powders. 


Sure cure, and safe. One dollar Ang y mail. 
O. B. WILSON, Sole Agent, 22 Cedar St., New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT | 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See ‘‘ Medical 

” *Tancet,” British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
poe Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


“ Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
‘ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Sto ra,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole A ts for the United States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 48 Mark 

e, London, land. ; 

Sold wholésale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, A KER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 


An excellent appetizing Tonic of exquisite flavor, now 
used over the whole civilized world, cures dyspepsia, 
diarrhea, fever and e, colics, and all disorders of 
the digestive organs. Try it,but beware of counterfeits. 
Ask your grocer or oe sa for the — article, 
manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. SIEGERT & 
SONS.—J.W. Hanoox, U. 8. Sole Agent, 51 Broad- 
P. O. Box 2610, New York. 


READINGS 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Selected from Foreign and American Writers, 
and Edited by Jonn Ricuarp Green, M.A., 
LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. Three Parts in One Volume. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Part I. From Hengest to Cressy. — Part IT. 
From Cressy to Cromwell.—Part III. F 
Cromwell to Balaclava. 


way. 


Will doubtless be as acceptable to pupils as they 
are likely to be to teachers. Mr. Freeman’s account 
of the battle of Hastings, Kingsley’s well-known de- 
Tence of the poetry of Puritanism, Macaulay’s sketch 
of the lauding of William IIL, and other extracts of 
a similar character, are likely to enliven many an 
hour’s teaching.— Academy, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


IGF Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Statea, on receipt of the price. 


$66 A week in your own town. Terms $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Haturrr & Co., land, Me. 


Ds C. B. WARRING’S Military Boarding School, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Prices as before the war. 


ASarxs WANTED for the sale of our popniar 
Subscription Books. Circulars sent on applica- 
tion to ER & BROTHERS, 
Book 
Franxkiin Squaneg, N. Y. 


$5 to $20 & Co., Portland, Me. 


§ 72 A Week. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Teve & Co., Augusta, Me. 


DIG PAY tozell our Rubber Prin Stamps. Samples 
B free. TAYLOR BROS. & OO Chaveband Ohio. 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


. These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. Printed directions accompany each Suit. Ladies’ Suits 
are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 

The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


for each Pattern. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Walking Skirt No. 8 
CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old).......... o* 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat bined), Circu- © 
_ Jar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old.. “* 7 
LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt, “‘ 9 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 


DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt....... 


on Short Walking Skirt........ 11 
BASQUE-POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 

Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 

Short Walking Skirt... 
SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... ‘* 13 


CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 


BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 


and Short Round Skirt. 15 
PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round 
REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... = 3 
LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 
Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt...... ~* 


CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apson Over- 2 
 gkirt, and Short Round “ 17 


VOLUME xXil. 


PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. No. 17 
QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 


Demi-Trained Skirt....... “17 
POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed. Full- 


FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 


\ 


JACKET BASQUE, Apron Over-skirt with Bouf- 


fant Back, and Short Ruund Skirt........... " 
PANIER PRINCESS DRESS................. 


COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Skirt with Train Buttoned on)... .......... 


MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 


NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ 738 


SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “ 23 
BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 
and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 3 to 6 
years Old...........++.. coe 96 
LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 
Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 
fant Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt)...... “* 30 


PRINCESSE PANIER POLONAISE and Walk- 


LOOSE WATTEAU WRAPPER.............. “ 36 
JACKET, ROUND OVER-SKIRT, AND KILT 

SKIRT (for girl from.9 to 16 years).......... 36 


DOUBLE-BREASTED VEST BASQUE, and . 
Trimmed Skirt with Paniers (for girl from 9 
to 15 years poesec 


CURTAIN BASQUE and Trimmed Short Skirt. “* 37 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


tion: Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


MOTLEY'S HISTORIES, New Cheap Edition. 
— Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops. 

The Dutch Republic. 3 vols., $6 00. 

The United Netherlands. 4 vola. 


Sold only ig Sets. 

The original Library Edition, on larger paper, of 
Mr. Motley’s Histories can stil!’ be su tied : “The 
Dutch Republic,” 3 vola.; ‘*The History: of the 
United Netherla "4 vols. : ** Life and Death of 


John of Barneveld,” 2 vols. Price ~ volume, in 
Cloth, $3 50; in Sheep, $4 00; in Half Calf or Half 
Morocco, $5 75. The volumes of this original edition 
sold separately. ‘ 


A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and 
By Anna E, Dickinson. 16mo, Cloth, 


| 
ATRUE REPUBLIC, By Avserr Stickney. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


IV. 
LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 
per, 15 cents. 


MODERN WHIST. By Fisuer Ames. With the 
Laws of the Game. 82mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 
85 cents. 


HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By M. Bz- 
THAM~-Epwarpe, Anthor of “ Kitty,” &c. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vil. 

SHAKESPEARE’S OTHELLO. Fdited, with Notes, 
J. A.M. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents... 

Uniform with e’a English Classics: The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL—Richbard I1.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems. 
— Gray’s Seléct Poems. —16mo, Cloth, Illustrated. 
70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 

» READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected 

from Foreign and American writers. Edited by 

Joun Riouarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fei- 

low of Jesus College Oxford. Three Parts in One 

Volume. 12mo, Cloth, $150. . 


dto, Pa- 


1X. | 
THE TASK. A Poem in Six Books. By Wirttam 
Cowrgr. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 45cents. - 
xX. 


SCOTT'S POEMS: 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
Marmion. -32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
“2 — of the Eake. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
cents. 


XI. 

THE RIVALS AND THE SCHOOL FOR SCAN- 
DAL. Comedies. By Ricnarn Bainstey Surriwan, 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 

( 

LABOR AND CAPITAL ALLIES_NOT ENEMIES. 

Arxtnson. 8%mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 


32mo, Paper, 20 


PATEIOK. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
XIV. | 
THE LOVER’S TALE. By Atrrep Tennyson. 


82mo, Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 
XV. 


WARREN’S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions for Practical and Telescopic 
Work. By the Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D. With 33 
5 ~ ae and Maps of the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.- 


The Gypsy. By G. P. R. Janes. 15 cents. 

Wassail. By Colonel Cuaries Hamiry. 20 cents. 
_Doreas. By Georetana M. Ceark. 15 cents. 

The Green Hand. By Gronex Curries, 15 cents. 
Mr. Leslie of Underwood. “By Mary Parriox. 15 cts. 
Henry Esmond. By W. M. Tuaonznay. 15 cents. 
The House of Lys. By General Hamtey. +15 cents, 
John Caldigate. By 15 cents, 
Orange Lily. By May Ceomuxzen. 10 cents. 

| My Sister’s Keeper. By Laona -90 cents. 
Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esten Cooxe. 25 cta. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 

Basildon. By, Mrs. Auraxp W. Hunt. 15 cents. 


‘‘For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mra, Heesert Martin. 
15 cents. 


Under One Roof. By James Payn. 15 cents. 

That Artful Vicar. 15cente. 

The Sherlocks. By Saunpzns. 15 cents, 
Quaker Cousins. By Aduus 15 cents. 
Coward Conscience. By F. Ww. Rouinson. 15 cents. 
The Cloven Foot. By M. E Brappon. 15 cents. 


e@” Harrer & Breoruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥,) 


LIST NEW BOOKS. 


By.W. J. Firz- 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Hamugy. 15 
cents. 


The Grahams ofInvermoy. By 15cts. 


ew” Hagrer’s mailed free on receipt of 
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Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. SS ht 
THEY ALL DO IT! | 
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dane Waces Hicuer, Cost or Living Less, 


THe Untrep Spates. 
The following table — show the weekly wages 


in Belgium, compared wi pute ta Heck: 


Brussels. New York. 


Bricklayers. -$6 00 $12 to $15 
MASONS. . 6 12to 18 
Carpenters and joincrs......-. 9to 12 
Plumbers...... 6 00 12to 18 
ccc cee 4 40 10 to 14 

Cabinet-makers. . 4 80 9to 18 
Saddiers and . 4 80 12to 15 , 
Tinemiths. .... coe 4 80 40to-14 
Laborers 8 00 6to 9 


Following are the prices of the necessaries of life: 


Brussels. New York. 
Per Pound. Per Pound. 
Cents. 

RE 16 to 20 8 to 16 

ices 16 to 20 8 to 16 

20 10 to 12 

S 20 to 25 12 to 15 

Coffee... eee 80 to 40 20 to 30 


“WORK AND BREAD. 


Harry Communist. “1 don’ 


t see Dry Champagne quafed.” 


VERMILYE & C0.,| 


BANKERS, 


TUBAL CAIN. 


the work. 


Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St. N.Y., 


Buy and sell ON COMMISSION, for cash or on margin, 
all securities dealt in at the New ‘York Stock Exchange. 

All issues of Government Bonds bought and sold at 
market rates, free of commission, and on hand for 


delive 


BRADLEY & CO., 


66 North Fourth St., ts Pa. 


WANTED.—Agents for the finest Maconic En- 
ving ever published in this country. ved on 


Stee! S the highest style of the art. 5... ut thor- 
posted Meaeua, who will their entire time 


MAL. 
PAT. SF Lit BOW 
SEND FOR PRICE-L! 


box of Thermaline ubstitute for Quinine). 


phe more I use it the better I like it. 


FLORILINE—FOR THE TEETH & BREATH, 


_Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world ; thoroughly 
“cleanses decayed teeth from all parasites or living ‘‘ani- 
malcule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting a de- 
lightful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Flori- 
line removes instantly all odors arising from a ree 
stomach or tobacco smoke; being partly composed o 
honey, soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it " F 


~ perfectly harmless and delicious as cream. a 


re 
Henry C. London, England.—Sold by Drug- 
lots ——s the United States, at 50 cis. per bottle. ¥ 


A TRUE REPUBLIC. 


By ALBERT STICKNEY. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


His style is pointed, vivid, and forcible; his {lus-- 
trations from recent history are given at considerable 
length, and will be found highly interesting. The 
work is valuable as tending to stimulate inquiry into 
th ded modification of our republican system.— . 

e nee modification pu ystem. able Cc 


Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Stickney’s book is certainly interesting. He 
writes well and forcibly, and some of his propositions 


Yours respectfully, 
Rev. Jos. 


*New Canaan, Conn., Sept. 11, 1878.—Messrs. 
Dundas Dick & Co., New York. Gentlemen :— 
Please forward b return mail another family | 


I 


like the medicine ver'y—much, and have recom-. 
mended it to my people, who are ndw using it. . 


CIGARETTES. 


FOR CATARRG, SMOKE 


| A sure relief. Also for Asthma, Bad Breath, Cold 
in the Head, and Hoarseness. Public Singers and 
Speakers should #andke them, as they have a wonder- 
ful -effect in cledfimg and strengthening the voice. 
Ladies and semoke them to any extent 
without harm, REE is the only agree- 
fn vee. Prepared by a well- 
‘known phystelas. Biidéreed by the medical profession 


deniably trae. ** * His elegantly made and in- 
ge factured by B. POLLAK, New Work City, 


teresting book will be classed with the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More and the Republic of Plato.—N. Y. Even- 


ing Mail. 


Mr. Stickney has given much thought to the_.ques- 
tions discussed in this volume, and has reached some || 
conclusions that differ from those of other writers. 
*** The system he advocates is one that will secure 
the best men and their best work.—Brooklim Union- |) | 
Argus. 

Mr. Stickney'’s book will be found very. suggestive, 


_ Sample box by mail, 15 cents. 


FOR 1879. 
By W. Pemsroxe Fertrivgs. 


Hae’ European bok 


and if it sets our people to thinking it will perform a IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


good work. He sketches the different kiud of gov- 


ernments people have lived under, and reviews our | The Volumes sold separately. 


own. Every thinking American should read it.—' 


N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


It is clear, careful, te 
r, careful, dud incisive. Werécommend and Holland. 


every thoughtful citizen, to whatever political party. 


he may be attached, to get it, and study it well imme-, Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


diately on its issue. * * * His propositions will receive 
wide aitention, and will, we believe, provoke a con-! 
troversy that will engage some of the ablest minds in 


the country. —Sunday Call, Newark. 


Sweden, and Spain. 


Three Dollars. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 


United. States, on receipt of the price. 


CONGRESS WATER, | 


oid by all Grocers, 


| Master, Italian Without a Master. 


.| HARRER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgiem, 


Vol. IIT, Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, 


CR Hither of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Master Gorman, Without 
W. PemBroxke Feraipex, in ong 
Pronounced by Physicians and Counoisseurs to td the volume. Price, $1 50. | 


Purest Mineral Water Known. Nothing 
Ritter, A or Crude to irritate the Mucous Membrane. 
Draggista, Hotels. 


WEEKLY. | 6, 1879 
‘ No one who is reyutar in the howels is half as 
— mee . liable to diseases as he that is irregu He may be attacked b ous 
FAOTS GATHERED CUR diseases, and may the irregular; but he isnot nearly 
: RL IN EUROPE. outeide influences. The use of 


TZ ER Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


Secures: sepiastib, and consequent immunity from sickness, 
-SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY FOR THE HAIR. THE ‘Co 


x hair is nee gray or use 
exican r Renewer,” for it will positively re- 

store, in eve , gray or white hair to its original CHEST. COR, 9TH ome HILADEL 

color, without Seavi leaving the di ble smell of most PHIA 

“restorers.” It makes the hair c ogee beautiful, as 

well as —— the growth of the hair on bald spots, 

where the lands are not decayed. Ask 


for Mexican Hair Renewer,” pre Henry 
C. Gat UP, London, England. Price Price ts. per bottle. 


| MARSHALL’S 
PREPARED CUBEBS: 


And Cigarettes, 

A Sure Remedy for Catagru, 
Coup in the Heap, AsTHMa, 
all Disxases of the Turoart, 
Hay-Fever, Foul &c. 
JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
Sample box by mail, post- WA WAS 
age _o on receipt of 25 


cents. by Druggists. ’ 
FISHERMEN! 


TWINES AND NETTING, FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


g e, suite every s 

STE F of A Sample of 
| trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 cts. 


p NS. Blakeman, Taylor & 


Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 
1. Is He Popenjoy? By Anthony Trollope...... 15 
2. History ofa Crime. By Victor Hugo. shadécear $0 
3. The Russians of To-Day....... 10 
4. Paul Knox, Pitman. By J. B. Harwood....... 10 
5. My Heart's in the Highlands.................. 10 
6. Henriette. By Ernest Dandet................ 10 


ul ASG Roofin ESTO Cove 7. Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By M. Patrick.. 15 
Packing. "Sheathing Fire Proot 8. A Beautiful Woman. By.Leon Brook......... 10 


Cemen 9. Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orred,,....... asecs 15 
‘co. wed CANE, -| 10. Kingedene. By Mrs. Fetherstonhangh........ 10 


11. Cleveden. By Stephen Yorke..........+..... 10 

SOUTH WILLIAMSTOWN, BERKSHjRE CO., MASS. 13. The Young Duke. By Benjamin Disraeli..... 15 
Prepare re Boys for Beer ee 14. Haverholme. By Edward Jenkins............ 10 


School, or College. 15. ‘“‘ Bonnie Lesley.” By Mre. Herbert ae | 
thirty ghth school year 16. The Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G.... 10 


Bis Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold..... Kconie 10 


By Katharine King. 15 
mong Aliens. re. F. E. Trollope. 15 
HARPER’ PERIODICALS 20. Guy Livingstone. By George A. Lawrence.... 10 


21. Time Shall Try. By Mrs. F. E. M. Notley... inn 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, INE, One POMP ccna .| 22. Evelina. By F. Burney (Madame D’Arblay)... 15 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ad 23. The Bachelor of the 10 
MASAR,. ..% OO 24. Auld Lang Syne. By W. Clark Russell....... 10 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 || 25. Macleod of Dare. By William Black.......... 10 
BOP TWO, ONO VORP. OO: The Mistletoe Bough... 15 
SIX subscriptions, one .20 00 27. Rare Pale 10 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. | 28, Love’s Crosses. By F. E. M. Notley... iahedbeee 15 


The Volumes of the Weekly aud Bazar begin with 29% -Light;and Shade. By Charlotte G. O’Brien.... 10 
the first Numbers for January, aud the Volumes of | 30. Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- | 31. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine 8. Macquoid... 20 
cember. of each: year. 82. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O'Flanagan... 15 
r\ Sabseriptions will be commenced with the Num- | 83. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
ber of each Periodical current atthe time of receipt:| 34. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- | 35° sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier....... 10 


wise directs. . 
Mone Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
88; Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins....... 
oo 39. A Trne Marriage. By Emily Spender. . . 15 
ADVERTISING. 40. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart............ 15 
The extent and character of the circulation of Har- | 41. Within Sound of the Sea..................0005. 10 
per’s Werxiy and Bazar render them advantageous | 49. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
mediums for advertising. A Nmited namber of suit-. 
43. Vixen. By M. E. Braddon..... 
- able advertisements -will be inserted’at the following. 
44. Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant. . 
rates: in the Werx.y, Outside Page; $3 00 a line; In- 45. Allor N By Mrs. Cashel H 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. or Nothing. By ashel-Hoey........ ~ 
Cuts and Display charged the game rates for space 46. The Plague in London. , By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
occupied as solid matter. 47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 
Address 48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
HARPER & BROTHERS, ‘49. The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon.......... 15 


Franklin Square, N. ¥. | 50. Quaker Cousins. _By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51.. The Sherlocks. By John Sanunders........... 15 


ns only $73.75. Tremendous | 53. Under One Roof. ‘By Jaines Payn..:...... a 

durin of my city 54. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel bronght Home 
bonds should be sufficient proof of my responsibility, from the East. By. Alex. Wm. K uglake. .. 10 
Latest circulars and Illustrated Newspaper Sree. 55. ‘t For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 56, Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 

Histo fo mes. astin 
‘PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. “Not BY 
For both sexes. Excels in health, convenience, disci- |- 58, Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W, Hiunt........--. 1 
-pline, good teaching, home comforts, and low charges. 

THOMAS H INLON, D.D., President. 59. John Halifax, 15 


60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin..........-.. 10 


Prints cards labels &c. 62. Zulus andthe. British Frontiers. By be 


For business or Catal of omas J, 
& Oo. Merk 63. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trotlope....... 15 
64. The House of By W. G. 
Harper's New and Enlarged cata Wik 
66. The Life of Charles Lever. 5 ies J. Fitzpat- 
AND A 7. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mars. Patrick.. 
‘VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, Hand. By George CUupples........ ts 
. Sent by mail on receipt of Ning Cents, . 69. Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik..........---» 15 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 70. The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James......-.-- oe 15 
71. The Lifé of Ciiarles James Mathews........- 15 
r ” 
near Boston, Mase Scare of | Moy O'Brien. By 10 
iit. 8 for © C.C. BRAGDON, Principal..| Pa by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
on receipt of the price. 
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THE ROYAL TOUCH. 

= faith, which prevailed for many years aft- 
er /acon’s time, in the efficacy of the royal touch 
a be regarded as based to some degree on.ev- 
: — though the evidence was misunderstood. 
sa rid when many believed that a certain divin- 
ri “ hedge a king, it was natural that in the 
re Place the imaginations of those folks of feeble 
an 4 and often of deficient mental power, who 
ra fo rought to kings to be touched, should be 
a ny as to cause such bodily changes as 
dims ryt 10w to be produced by a strongly ex- 
the imagination, and that in the second place 
oe thus cured and those who heard of 
ma trp should attribute the effect to the vir- 
a the kingly touch, not to the influence of 

“ve mental processes, Dr. Todd, in his Influ- 


Mile? 


{ 


4 


ence of the Mind on the Body, quotes a singular 
passage from a book by Browne, of Norwich, sur- 
geon to King Charles II.—a book rejoicing in the 


title Adenochoiradelogia ; or, a Treatise of Glan- 


dules, and the Gift bs Healing Them. “A 
Nonconformist child in Norfolk,” says Browne 
in the passage referred to, “being troubled with 
scrofulous swellings, the late deceased Sir Thomas 
Browne, of Norwich, being consulted about the 
same, his Majesty being then at Breda or Bruges, 
he advised the parents of the child to have it car- 
ried over to the king (his own method being used 
ineffectually) ; the father seemed very strange at 
his advice, and utterly denied it, saying the touch 
of the king was of no greater efficacy than any 
other man’s. The mother of the child, adhering 
to the doctor’s advice, studied allimaginable means 


to have it over, and at last prevailed with the hus- 


| 


| 


an 
\ 


| | 


= 


~ 
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band to let it change the air for three weeks or 
a month; this being granted, the friends of the 
child that. went with it, unknown to the father, 
carried it to Breda, where the king touched it, 


and she returned home perfectly healed.” The 
worthy doctor is careful that the moral of the 
story should not be overlooked. ‘“‘ The child be- 
ing come to its father’s house, and he finding so 
great an alteration, inquires how his daugliter ar- 
rived at this health. The friends thereof assured 
him that if he would not be angry with them they 
would relate the whole truth; they having his 
promise for the same, assured him they had the 
child to be touched at Breda, whereby they ap- 
parently let him see the great benefit his child re- 
ceived thereby. Hereupon the father became so 
amazed that he threw off his Nonconformity, and 
expressed his thanks in this manner: ‘ Farewell 


“CAUGHT BY THE TIDE.”—From a Parntixe py M. BorroMLey. 


te all Dissenters and to all Nonconformists. - If | 


God can put so much virtue into thé king’s hand 
as to heal my child, I'll serve that God and that 
king so long as I live with al! thankfulness.’ ” 
It was found later that Hanoverian kings had the 
same power as the Stuart, even as old Aubrey had 
noted of the Yorkist. and Lancastrian kings. 


“The curing of the King’s Evil,” he said, “ by the 


touch of the king does much puzzle our-philos- 
ophers, for whether our kings were of the house 
of York or Lancaster, it did the cure for the most 
part.” 
had been touched by one of the Gentlemen of 
the Bedchamber, or by the valet of such a one, 
or, in fine, by Tom Noakes or John Styles, so only 
that the patient was fully persuaded he had been 
touched by the rightfulemonarch. 


Another “royal personage’”’ succeeded (by a_ 


And so no doubt it would if the patient « 
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ay. 


coincidence singular enough, at the same place, 
Breda) in curing a number of men of a much 
more active disorder, though in this case the im- 
agination was aided chiefly by the ideas suggest- 
ed by medicine bottles of orthodox shape, not 
solely by faith in royal blood. During the siege 
of Breda, in 1625, many soldiers of the Prince of 
Orange’s army were prostrate with scurvy. The 
mortality was serious, the patients having alto- 
gether lost heart. “This,” says Dr. Frederic van 
der Mye, who was present, “was the most terri- 
ble circumstance of all, and gave rise to a variety 
ed fluxes, dropsies, and 
every species of distress (omne chaos morborum), 


‘attended with a great mortality.” At length the 


Prince of Orange sent word to the sufferers that 
they should soon be relieved, and provided with 
medicines pronounced by doctors to be wonder- 
fully efficacious in the cure of scurvy. “Three 
small phials of medicine were given to each phy- 
sician, not enough for the recovery of two patients. 
It was publicly given out that three or four drops 
were sufficient to impart a healing virtue to a gal- 
lon of liquor.’ “We now,” says Van der Mye, 
“ displayed our wonder-working balsams, nor were 
even the commanders let into the secret of the 
cheat put upon the soldiers. They flocked in 
crowds about us, every. one soliciting that part 
might be reserved for their use. Cheerfulness 


again appears in every countenance, and a uni- 


scurvy.” 


2 


versal faith prevails in the sovereign virtue of the 
remedy... .The effect of the delusion was real- 
ly astonishing, for many quickly and perfectly 
recovered. Such as has not moved their limbs 
for a month before were seen walking the streets 


‘sound, upright, and in perfect health. They 


boasted of their cure by the Prince’s remedy.... 
Many who declared that they had been réndered 


worse by all former remedies recovered in a few 
- days, to their inexpressible joy, and the no less 


general surprise, by taking (almost by their hav- 
ing brought to them). what we affirmed to be their 
gracious Prince’s cure.” “We may add that on an- 
other occasion wide-spread seurvy was suddenly 
cured in a very different way : it is stated on good 
authority, says Dr. Todd; “that in 1744 the pros- 


pect of a naval engagement between the British | 


and allied fleet had the effect of checking the 


~ FAIRY STORIES FROM DONEGAL. 


THE FAIRY GUEST. 


Joun and Peggy Donnel lived half way up 
Dooish Mountain, in a region of frequent mist 
and storm. Far down below them lay Gartan 
Lough, embosomed in rugged, furze-covered hills, 
and above and around stretched mile upon mile 
of mountain—acres of heather, the abode of 
grouse innumerable; patches of grass where 
droves of sheep and cattle grazed ; and inaccessi- 
ble heights, known only to the golden eagle and 
her wild brood. 

Donnel was a drover, é. ¢., he bought up cattle, 
let them graze upon the mountains, and sold them 
when fattened. He was very comfortably off, and 
his cottage was well built and thatched. He 
found no difficulty in paying his rent to the day, 
and had always abundance of such simple food 
and clothing as satisfied his desires. It was a 
November night of storm and rain. The gusts 

thundered at the door, tossing the bare arms of 
the few stunted sycamores that grew near the 


house; they had swept along mountain defiles | 


and across the gray waters of the Jough, and now 
shrieked and howled madly round the gable. An 
‘occasional lull in the storm brought the clamor 
of sea-gull and cry of plover to Donnel’s ear. 
He locked the door, stuffed a wisp of straw under 


: it tovkeep out the cold wind, and sat down oppo- 


site Peggy in the ample chimney-corner. 

“God send the cattle has found shelter the 
night !” said he, shaking the ashes out of his pipe. 

Peggy was spinning. She stopped her wheel 
suddenly to ask, * you no hear something, 
John dear ?” 

“ Ay, Peggy, I heard the sough o’ the wind.” 

“Whist, whist, honey! there it was again ; it 
wasna like the wind.” 

“Sure it was the sea-gull an’ the plover,’ re- 
plied her husband, carelessly. 

Just then another blast of hurricane swept 
across the lake and thundered at the door, toss- 
ing the carefully arranged wisp of straw into the 
middle of the kitchen. 

_ “It was a pitiful cry, but it wasna the birds, 
let alone the wind,” said Peggy, listening intently. 

“Wha wad come to we’er door the night ?” 
asked John, impatiently. ‘“‘ You’re aye talking 
foolitchness since that villain, that thief o’ the 
world, Tim O’Brien, went awa’.” 

Two days previously the servant had taken his 
departure without giving warning, or letting his 
master ahd mistress have the slightest inkling of 
his intention. They had both been overworked 
since then, and the consequence was that one was 
cross and the other tired and nervous. 

Again the whistling, raging blast. Mrs. Don- 
nel shivered, and muttered a prayer for all sailors 
and wanderers as she threw more turf upon the 
blazing hearth.. Thefe was a strange cry at that 
very moment. She went to the door and unlock- 
ed it, and while the wind burst in resistlessly, it 
brought something like a human figure in along 
with it. 

“Woman! woman!” screamed the outraged 
husband, jumping up with an oath to re-shut and 
lock the door. 

As the cloud of turf ashes began to settle 
again, the figure, the gift of the storm, was more 


* distinctly seen. A miserable, stunted boy, thinly 


clad, without cap or shoes and stockings, crouch- 
ed over the fire, holding his perished hands to 
the warmth. He had red hair, large blue eyes, 
and a gentle, intelligent face. Peggy Donnel felt 
her heart drawn toward him at once. 

“Poor wean; but you’re kilt wi’ the wet an’ 
eold. Did you come far the day %”’ she asked. 


The poor boy lifted his large soft, eyes to her 


face without speaking. 
“Be ae? yoursel’; the gude man 
makes you welcome.” | 7 

The boy sat down on the stool she placed for 
him before. the fire, and smiled at her in silence. 

“Who had the heart to let the likes o’ you 
travel the night? What do they call you, my 
poor wee man ?” 4 

No answer. “I declare he’s a dummy, John,” 
cried she; “the poor wean !”’ 

The storm raged on, but the wanderer was safe 
and happy. He stretched out his bare feet on 
the warm flag-stone, and the steam rose from his 
rags, which had been soaked through with the 
rain. Meanwhile Peggy set back her wheel, lift- 
ed>the pot from the crook, and filled a wooden 
bowl with mealy potatoes. The boy eyed them 
hungrily, and when she spread a handful of salt 


on a stool, and put a tin of milk into his hand, 


he required no further invitation. 
John Donnel’s ill temper vanished as he watch- 


ed the child eat his supper, and heard his sighs 


of contentment. 
“‘Where shall he sleep? Tim O’Brien’s bed’s 


no made yet.” 


| “Dll shake straw in the corner there near the 
fire,” replied Peggy, “‘an’ throw a wheen sacks 
over him. He’ll sleep rightly, I'll warrant him.” 

“ Ay; it’ll be better nor the back o’ > dike, 
I’m thinking,” returned John. 

The poor creature was now quite dry and 
warm; he lay down on the straw that the kind 
woman prepared for him, but he first caught hold 
of her hard hand, and pressed his lips upon it. 

“‘ Look, John, look!” cried she, with tears in 
her eyes; “did you ever see the like o’ that ?”’ 

It was twenty years since a child had slept 
under that roof, full twenty years since a small 
black coffin had been carried down the mountain, 
containing Peggy Donnel’s son, and more than 
half her heart. She dreamed of her dead son 


‘that night as she had not dreamed for a very 
long time. She fancied that he came to her bed- 


side, and begged her to be good to the friendless 
child for his sake. : 

The storm lulled before dawn, and by the time 
the Donnels got up to their work the stranger 
was up also. When Peggy took her milk pail, 
prepared to go out to the byre, he sprang for- 


.ward, and took it from her hand. Smilingly she 


consented to let him help her milk Moiley and 
Buttercup, and strain up the milk; then, while 
she made breakfast, he signed to John that it 
was his wish to assist him also. Very useful he 
was in finding the cattle,and driving them to 
fresh grazing ground; and he did a hundred 
helpful things during the day. 

“ He’s a sight better than Tim O’Brien. - Let us 
keep him, an’ he’ll be as good a boy as we could 
get,” said John Donnel that evening. 

_“ What name shall we call him ?” asked Peg- 
gy, quite pleased at her husband’s proposal. 

Fj “‘ Niel. wad be a good enough name,” thought 
ohn. 

So the dumb boy was called “ Niel,” was given 
a suit of gray freize, and shoes and socks, and 
became the servant instead of the truant, Tim 
©’ Brien. 

A season of extraordinary prosperity began for 
the Donnels from the day Niel came to them. No 
accident happened to the cattle that winter or 
spring; the hens laid diligently, so that Peggy 
made quantities of money by onte eggs; the 
churn was always so full of butter that the staff 
would hardly move in it; and butter was bringing 
eighteenpence per pound in Letterkenny market. 
If Donnel sold, he gained more than his neigh- 
bors ; if he bought, everything was ,cheap for 


him. 
_ “We did weel to shelter the boy,” he was wont 
to femark, when any striking instance of Niel’s 


industry or cleverness came under his observation ; 


but sometimes, to his wife’s anger and disgust, 
he would animadvert upon the large appetite of 
his little servant. 

Niel gained the good-will of the few neighbors 
who lived on the mountain ; but, what was more 
remarkable, he seemed to have a strong attrac- 
tion for all birds and animals. The mice sang 
in corners of the house; the cock and hens 
loved to roost on the rail at the foot of his bed ; 
the cattle lowed and horses neighed when he ap- 
peared ; the singing birds alighted on his shoul- 
der in the field ; gnd the sea-gulls from their isl- 
and in the lough’flew to pick up insects at his 
feet. An indescribable sense of peace and well- 
being hovered over the dwelling of which he was 
an inmate. 

The very night after his arrival he made a 
handsome bow, and each evening while Peggy 
sat at her spinning-wheel he made arrows, tossing 
them, as he finished them, up to the loft. There 
was a large sheaf of arrows lying beside the bow, 
but he never shot a single one. 

“ Why, but you tak’ your bow an’ arrows out- 
bye an’ play yoursel’ a wee, Niel dear?” asked 
Mrs. Donnel, when the bright spring evenings 
came; but no answer of any description was forth- 
coming. It was a real vexation to her that she 
had no means of discovering why he had made 
the bow and went-6n making so many arrows. 

When May eve arrived, and flames leaped up 
from fires on every hill, and dark figures moved 
round the blaze; when the glow was reflected in 
the lough, and the gulls flew screaming in a thick 
white cloud from their island, disturbed by the un- 
usual noise ; and the snipe whirred by, bleating 
their astonishment—on that most enchanting 
night of all the year, Mrs. Donnel’s dumb servant 
was greatly agitated. More than once he went 
to the door to gaze at the fair scene without, and 
returning, as if with a strong effort: to his kind 
mistress’s side, kissed her hand—his favorite 
mode of showing his affection. 

“He’s crying, the crathur,” said Peggy on one 
of these occasions. ‘Maybe it’s because you 
scolded him this morning, John, for just naething, 


” 
ava. 


pari hasty, had 


went on thus t ‘summer 
and autumn; but when Hallowe’en approached, 
Niel grew restless again’: The-dry benweeds 
shook their withered yellow heads in the cold 


breeze; there they stood in their ugliness, spread 
over many a field, ready. when we’en came 


to turn into fairy steeds, each one ridden by an 
elfin rider. Niel went out in the moonlight on the 
mysterious night, but returned in time to smile 
his good-night to Peggy before lying down on his 
humble bed, and he was not able to tell her 
whether he had caught a glimpse of the fairy 
troop or not. 

One November morning, a year after Niel’s ar- 
rival, John Donnel came into the kitchen pale 
with grief and dismay. — 

0 cattle are all away!” he cried—“all 
driven off the mountain in the night. Thieves! 
robbers! Oh, Niel avick! Oh, Peggy mavour- 
neen, what ’ill I do, anyway ?”’ 

“Gone? Stolen?” exclaimed Peggy, and she 
was unable to utter a word more. © 

“ Ay, gone—stolen !” repeated the bereaved 

ing bitterly. | 


dnd speaking in an authoritative tone—“ whisht 
this minute, an’ saddle the mare, an’ let us awa’ 
after the thieves !”’ | 

The. surprise of hearing Niel calmed John at 
once. He let him bring out the mare, and helped 
hingto put on the saddle. Then he mounted, and 
it seemed quite natural that the boy should 
spring up behind, first taking his bow and arrows 
from the loft. 

“This way,” commanded Niel, when they 
reached the high-road ; “‘I see the tracks o’ the 
beasts.” 

Donnel could not see any tracks, but he suffer- 
ed Niel to guide him at each cross-road. The 
day was far advanced before they caught sight of 
the drove about a quarter of a mile ahead of 
them, accompanied by two collies and four men. 

“ How ’ill we fight a’ thae thieves an’ rascals 
o’ the world ?” cried John, again reduced to the 
depths of despair. 

“ Leave it to me,” replied Niel, bending to one 
side, and shooting an arrow in the direction of 
the drove. 

There was a strange commotion ahead when 
that fairy arrow reached its goal, for the animal 
hit at once turned round and galloped back to its 
owner, Another and another arrow followed that 
one, till at length the whole drove turned about, 
and presently surrounded John and Niel. 

There stood the four robbers gazing after them 
as if spell-bound. 

“‘ Now,” said Niel, ‘‘ we may ride homé again ; 
the cattle will go before us.” 

On and on they rode, driving the recovered 
heifers. No word.of gratitude had Donnel spoken, 
and as the glow of pleasure caused by the resto- 
ration of his property died out a little, his usual 
fretful temper returned ; but Niel did not appear 
to notice his morose silence. 

“* Will you be pleased to stop at this house by 
the road, John, till I get a drink ?” asked the boy, 
who was tired and thirsty. 

“We havena the time to stop, an’ night comin’ 
on ; sure you can wait till we get home,” replied 
the churlish master. 

Niel said nothing until they reached another 
house a mile further on, when he again made his 
request, and was again refused. But Donnel him- 
self began to be thirsty and weary, and at the 
next road-side cabin he drew up. 

“Good woman,” called he, “be pleased to gie 
me a drink.” 

The woman hurried out with a bow] of water, 
from which Donnel drank ; and then he said to 
Niel, “‘ Here, boy, you may drink now.” 

““No, John Donnel,” returned the boy, “ you 
are a Selfish, ungrateful man, an’ I'll neither eat 
nor drink mair frae your hand. I brought your 
cattle back, but you wouldna stop a minute to 
let me drink ; an’ you'd tak’ the drink yoursel’ 
before you’d hand the bowl to me! If it wasna 
for Peggy, I'd just send the beasts back to the 
thieves ; but I'll leave your house, an’ that ’ill be 
punishment enough for you.” So saying, Niel 
jumped down from the horse, and climbing a 
ditch disa red. 

“Oh, Niel avick! Sure I didna mean to af- 
front you. Oh, come back! How will I get the 
beasts home, anyway ?” 


No answer—no trace of Niel, search where he 


might. With the utmost difficulty, and after 
hiring a couple of men to help him, Donnel did 
succeed in driving his cattle home, and it was 
late at night when he entered his own kitchen, 
and sank down by the fireside. 

a Niel?” was the first thing Peggy 
said. 

Her sorrow and dismay overwhelmed her as 
she listened to her husband’s story. 

“Oh, John, you unfortunate, foolish man, don’t 
you know what you’ve done? You've banished 
luck frae we’er roof. Sure I knowed what he 


‘was the minute I heard him speak this mornin’.”’ 


The poor woman threw her apron over her 
head, and wept as she had not wept since her 


son’s coffin left the house one-and-twenty years 
before. And good 


reason had she for her tears. 
From that moment nothing prospered with John. 
His health failed ; his cattle met with accidents ; 


ill luck attended him in everything he under- 


took. He had indeed abundant cause to mourn 
for the loss of his fairy guest. 


THE BLIND EYE. 

Mrs. McPherson was a very important person- 
age in the townland of Crohanroe, having some- 
thing to do with the exit of her neighbors from 
this troublous life, but still more with their en- 
trance into it; in short, she was the sage femme 
of the entire district. Her duties, therefore, took 
her to every wake and christening in the coun- 
try, after she had attended the death-bed and 


| dressed the dead, or received and welcomed the 


new-born. She spent few nights at home in her _ 
lonely cabin by the road-side, where there were 
none to bear her company, for she was a child. 
less widow. 

The townland was very extensive; it embraced 
a tract of well-cultivated country, as well as a 
wild region stretching up into the Donegal mount- 
ains. Crohanroe took its name from a rocky 
piece of land where furze bushes and blocks of 
granite abounded. The high-road lay between 
this picturesque wilderness and Mrs. McPherson’s 
cottage, and no other human habitation was in 
sight. Somewhat lonely felt the good woman 
one afternoon after returning from Matt O’Don- 
oghue’s funeral, where, out of respect to the 
family, she had keened herself quite hoarse. 

She was having recourse to her short black 
pipe for comfort, when steps were heard at the 
door, and, glad to welcome a neighbor in her 
solitude, she looked round briskly. 

A stranger entered—a man apparently between 
forty and fifty years of age, dressed in the long. 
tailed coat, knee-breeches, and blue stockings 
then worn by the peasantry. 

Mrs. McPherson bade him kindly welcome, 
and prayed him to be seated. 

“My good woman,” said he, “will you be 
pleased to gie me a drink of water?” 

“With all the pleasure in life,” replied she, - 
going over to her water can, and handing him a 
drink. 

where do you get your water, ma’am 
he asked, when he had thankfully returned the 
cup. 

“Why, Sir, I go a good little piece for that 
water—down to the well at the foot o’ Donnel’s 
potato field.” 

“Why do you go that far, an’ a spring at the 
foot o’ your ain garden ?” 

“There’s nae spring ava in my garden, Sir.” 

“Troth is there; just a fine spring bubbling . 
up beside the ash-tree.” 

Mrs. McPherson knew -that there was no well 
in her garden; but being too polite to contradict 
the stranger, she remained silent. 

_ “At length he got up and said he must be go- 


ing. 

“How far have you to go, Sir?” asked his 
hostess. , 

“Not far, ma’am; I’m a neighbor o’ yours; I 
live on Crohanroe.”’ 

“Crohanroe, good man? There’s nae house 
on Crohanroe, an’ I never seen you before to my 
knowledge,” replied she, in extreme bewilder- 
ment. 

“But I ken you well; I’m living on Crohan- 
roe these hundred years.” 

Mrs. McPherson stood at her door and watch- 
ed the visitor, who crossed the high-road and 
went up to Crohanroe; but there she lost sight 
of him; there yere so many furze bushes and 
great stones that he might easily be hidden. 

Slowly she turned into her little garden, and | 
walked over to the ash-tree. There, sure enough, 
was a clear spring bubbling up at the root of 
the tree, and wearing a reservoir for itself in 
the gravelly soil! She rubbed her eyes; she 
pinched herself; at last she faltered out: “I 
didna tak’ a drop but one wee glass o’ poteen, 
just for company an’ civility like, at Shaun 
Doyne’s, on my way frae the funeral.” 

No; she could not understand it in the least. 
She knit her brows and puzzled all day, and was 
still musing upon the young-looking man who 
declared he had lived on Crohanroe for the last - 
hundred years, when she heard the trot of a 
horse on the road, and presently a knock at her 
door. It was then night, and the moon had late- 
ly risen. 

Mrs. McPherson, well accustomed to be sum- 
moned in the night, was not much surprised to 
see a man holding a horse at her door. 

“You’re wanted, ma’am, to attend a lady, a 
friend o’ mine,” said the man. ‘Can you come 
wi’ me at wanst ?” 

“Where do you. come from, Sir? I dinna 
know you, an’ I know all the people in this coun- 
try far an’ near.” 

‘“‘Not very far,” replied he, evasively; and he 
pulled out a purse, and showed half a sovereign 
and several shillings. ‘I was bid offer you all 
that money, if you’d come wi’ me.” , 

The good woman had never earned such wages 
in her life, and could scarcely turn her eyes away 
from the attractive sight of so much money. Her 
scruples were at once overcome, and wrapping 
herself in her shawl, she locked up the house, 
and let the stranger assist her to mount the horse. 

For a short time they kept to the high-road ; 
but then, turning into the fields, they passed 
ditches and hedge-rows, and other landmarks 
well known to the good woman. | 

“Why, surely this is Squire O’Hara’s fields ?” 
remonstrated she at last. ‘“ There’s nae house 


that I know anywhere hereabouts.” 


“ Mak’ your mind easy; we'll be at the place 
in a minute,” replied the guide. 

A blaze of warm yellow light presently mingled 
with the cold blue moonlight. .They were ap- 
proaching a stately castle, whose many windows 
were illuminated. Squire O’Hara’s house was 
like a cottage compared with this castle ; and Mrs. 
McPherson, who had been in the immediate 
neighborhood all her life, had never seen it be- 
fore. But she had no-time to express her sur- 
prise, for servants in splendid livery hurried out 
to help her from her horse, and conduct her 
into the castle. 

She passed through several rooms beautifully 
furnished and lighted with countless candles, 
until she reached the large chamber where her 
patient, a handsome lady, lay in a sumptuous 
bed. There was a fire burning on the hearth. 
Mrs. McPherson sat down beside it, leaning her 
elbow upoh a small white marble table that stood 
near, and gazing, as if in a dream, at the lady, and 
the attendants flitting about the room. One of 
them, a respectable-looking woman, came close 
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and pausing for a moment, as if to dust 
furniture, whispered, “‘ You will 


presently be offered cake and wine; but you'll 


neither eat nor drink in this house if you value 

trembled. How she cursed 

her avarice, and wished she had never seen the 

gold glittering in the messenger’s purse! When 

a man ¢ame in carrying a silver tray laden with 

refreshments, and pressed her to partake, she 

civilly but decidedly excused herself, to his evi- 
chagrin. 

se Will you no taste the spirits, then, ma’am?” 

id he. 

a Faix an’ troth, my good gentleman, that’s a 
drop never passes my lips,” replied she, oblivious 
of the glass at Shaun Doyne’s, and of many a cup 
of comfort besides. ; 

“Do tak’ a little sup, ma’am; it will lift up 
your heart bravely,” persisted the servant. 

But Mrs. McPherson saw the woman who had 
warned her looking back anxiously at her, and 
she again refused. 

The night advanced. There was a small green 
pot lying on the table, and out of curiosity and 
idleness she took it up to examine it. A short 
time afterward, something tickling her left eye- 
brow, she raised her hand to rub it, and marvel- 
lous was the effect of that simple action. All her 
surroundings were changed in a moment. The 
lady no longer lay on a sumptuous bed, but upon 
the damp ground. The carpets, sofas, chairs, 
and tables turned into grass and benweeds; the 
gayly dressed attendants were dwarfed into di- 
minutive green-coated and red-capped people ; 
and the stately castle itself vanished, leaving 
nothing but the old trees of Squire O’Hara’s fort. 

Mrs. McPherson was so terrified that it was all 
she could do not to scream; but knowing that 
such a course might be suicidal, she controlled 
herself, and made no sign. She then tried the 
effect of covering her left eye, and looking with 
the right. The castle and its fairy splendor re- 
turned, all as magnificent as it had been on her 
entrance; but if she used the left eye, the horri- 
ble metamorphosis took place. 

The patient now required her care. fine son 
was born, whom she dressed, and laid on the pil- 
low beside his mother. Her business concluded, 
the same servant who had brought her to the cas- 
tle whispered to- her that it was time for her to 
gohome. Never were words more welcome. She 
hastened to the door without looking behind her, 

and suffered the man to help her to mount her 
horse. In a trance of terror she rode home, not 
speaking lest she should show that she was afraid. 

‘“‘Here are your wages,” he said, when she dis- 
mounted at her own door. 7 

Caring just then very little for the money, she 

took it and dropped it on the window-sill. The 
messenger rode off, and she locked her door on 
the inside, and sat down beside her cold hearth 
etn, t0 think over her adventure, and congratulate 
herself upon her safe return home. There was 
a glass of poteen in a certain black bottle in the 
cupboard; she drank it to cheer her quaking 
heart. The long winter night was over, and she 
had not been half an hour at home before day- 
light made its way through her window, and fell 
upon the money on the sill. 

Had it turned into dead leaves or bits of stick ? 
No; there it lay, a heap of bona fide coin of the 
' realm, consisting of a half sovereign, five shil- 
lings, and sixpence. She examined it with her 
right eye, then with her left, then with both to- 
gether, and the result was the same. 

Strange things had happened to her of late: 
the visit of her ancient neighbor from Crohan- 
roe; the sudden bubbling up of the spring at the 
foot of the old yoand, lastly, her night at the 
- Ruchan fort. en the sun was high in the 
heavens, she plucked up courage to go pretty 
near the fort—at least to within one field of it. 
‘There was the mound in the Squire’s field, with 
trees growing round the outer edge, and rank 
grass and benweeds in the centre, and all look- 
ing just as usual; but at her feet lay a small 
red cap, very like those she had seen worn by the 
fairy servants. She picked it up and hid it be- 
neath her shawl, and as she did so she heard dis- 
tant music—music that was sweet and pleasant, 
but that had a muffled sound, as though it came 
from some region under-ground. She remem- 
bered all at orice how her little brother Mick, 
dead years before, had once been herding in the 
Squire’s fields, and had come home with wonder- 
ful tales of pipes and fiddles that he had heard 
while he lay with his ear against the ground. 

“It’s a gentle place, this fort; an’ so is Crohan- 
roe, to be sure,” said she to herself, “an’ I’ll just 
tak’ the bonnie wee cap hame wi’ me for luck.” 


So the red cap lay on the dresser all day, but 


there was no trace of it next morning. 

pe It wasna for luck, then,” soliloquized she. 
‘I'd ax we’er minister what he thinks anent it, 
only he’d be sure to bid me go to the meeting 
regular, an’ pay my stipends, an’ quit takin’ the 
wee drop that helps me through wi’ my work.” 

This last thought decided her not to consult 
her-minister, So she told neither him nor any- 
body else about the man who had lived on Cro- 
hanroe for a hundred years, the spring at the 
root of the ash, her night at Squire O’Hara’s old 
fort, and the little red cap she had brought home 
from the field. 

There was a fair held half-yearly in the town of 
Donegal. The day came, and Mrs. McPherson put 
on her clean cap and tartan shawl, and set forth 
to spend the fairy money. She was undecided 
whether to buy a pair of blankets, or a “slip of 
* pig’ to eat up the potato skins and buttermilk. 

The town was crowded with people from all 
— of the country, and a gay scene was the 
jtit—the booths covered with such goods as would 
”€ ost tempting to poor farmers and their wives 
and daughters, 

Mrs. McPherson stood watching the spright- 
By ack-haired maidens teasing their sweethearts 
or a fairing, and the mothers anxiously counting 


their ha she observed a dwarfish man 
ing his way up the street. He seemed to 
stop at every stall to take something or other off 
it—now a cravat, now a pair of socks, now an 
orange or a wedge of bacon; and she could not 
perceive that he ever paid for anything. His 
brown jacket was bulging out with the quantity 
of goods he had managed to stowaway. But the 
most remarkable thing about the whole affair was 
that the owners of the stalls did not appear to 
call him to account ; they put up in a surprising- 
ly philosophical manner with the loss of their 
property ; indeed, they did not seem even to see 
the little thief. 

Nearer and nearer he came, in and out among 
the crowd, snatching articles from the booths 
and stowing them away upon his person. The 
good woman touched him upon the shoulder when 
he got close enough, and asked, 


“Why do you tak’ the things frae the stalls 


without paying for them, Sir ?” 
The dwarf did not reply to her question. In- 


‘stead of doing so he asked another. 


“Which of your eyes do you see me with »” he 
asked. 

“With my left eye,” replied the poor woman, 
wondering at the question. 3 

The man said nothing more, but making a sud- 
den spring into the air, thrust his finger into Mrs. 
McPherson’s left eye, putting it out completely. 


THE TRANSFUSED TRANSFORMED. 
A TALE OF BLOOD. 


Ir you live in Downshire and do not know the 
ffiendells of ffiendell Court, you are unknown in- 
eed; the circumstance of their name being spelled 
with two little f’s, and pronounced Fendall, stamps 
it with a peculiar aristocracy. Radicals, indeed 
—persons who interest themselves in roots—as- 
sert that there was at one time no such thing as 
a capital in our alphabet, and that it was indi- 
cated by the duplication of the small letters. As 
intelligence increased, capitals were invented, 
and the last persons to use them were, of course, 
the most illiterate; so that the retention of the 
two small f’s is not—intellectually speaking—a 
feather in the ffiendell cap. On the other hand, 
as a token of antiquity, it is invaluable. The 
possession of a name that nobody can pronounce 
without instruction is also obviously a great in- 
heritance; and in this case it was the more val- 
uable since there is no record of a ffiendell of 
Downshire having been distinguished in any oth- 
er way. The family had “ flourished” for centu- 
ries, in the sense that an old tree is said to flour- 
ish, and, like it, most of it was under-ground. 

Sir Geoffrey Fendall (for we will take the lib- 
erty of spelling his name as it was pronounced, 
as though he were an ordinary Christian), the 
present tenant of the Court, was a widower, child- 
less, and stricken in years. The long line, which 
had moved as directly as a pawn in chess for so 
many generations, had at last failed, and the suc- 
cession was going aslant; nay, even zigzag—like 
the knight’s move—to a second cousin, young 
Percival Fendall, of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at- 
law. His father had subsisted on a very moder- 
ate property, the income from which had been in 


-no way supplemented by the head of the family, 


and had bequeathed it in a reduced condition to 
his son. The former had discovered by bitter ex- 
perience that the fact of his name being spelled 


-with two f’s did not enhance its financial value at 


the back of a bill; while the latter was seriously 
thinking of discarding the peculiarity altogether, 
as an affectation out of which nothing had ever 
come but ridicule, when suddenly old Geoffrey, 
acting under advice (not legal, but medical), awoke 
to the fact of his heir-presumptive’s existence. 
He wrote from Downshire with his own hand to 
invite Percival to Fendall Court. . 
Most young men would have jumped at such 
an offer, nor was Percival himself by any means 
blind to its possible advantages; but he was a 
man of that disposition which, in poor people, is 
called, obstinacy, in persons of moderate means, 


| firmness, and in rich people, determination of 


character. Thanks to nobody but himself, he 
was surely but slowly making his way in the 
world, and he was not disposed to barter his in- 
dependence even for the reversion of the family 
estate. This was not entailed upon him, but it 
would have been contrary to all traditions of the 
house with two f’s that Cousin Geoffrey should 
leave it to any other person than the natural heir. 
The young man knew, in fact, that unless he 
gave his kinsman some grave cause of offense, 
he would one day reign in his stead. Would it 
not be better, therefore, as he had not an idea in 
common with the old squire, that they should 
keep apart, so that no offense could be given by 
him? Percival certainly did not wish to go to 
Downshire. It was November, and, since he was 
no sportsman, he greatly preferred London at 
that season to the country: just now, indeed, he 
preferred it at all seasons, from the circumstance 
that it contained, in Gloucester Place, a young 
lady called Mary Blake, whose name it was his 
intention to change to Fendall (with one F) as 
soon as his income had become sufficient for him 
tg marry upon it. 

Her father was a hop merchant, and no doubt 
given to speculation in his own line, but strongly 
opposed to contingencies in connection with his 
daughter’s settlement in life. He had at first re- 
fused to take Percival’s great expectations into 
consideration at all; but when this invitation 
came from the old baronet, he had visibly thaw- 
ed, and even held out a hope that he might not 
now insist upon seeing Percival’s ledger setting 
forth that he had received in fees, etc., at least 
five hundred pounds a year, before he would give 
consent to his daughter’s marriage. i 

To the young man himself this relaxation of 
Mr. Blake’s proviso gave much less satisfaction 
than that gentleman had anticipated. In his 


own mind he was persuaded that the match would 


be disagreeable to Sir Geoffrey, and render his 
expectations even less promising .than before ; 
and this was one of the reasons that made him 
incline to be Very dutiful to his venerable cousin 
at a distance, and through the medium of the 
post-office, He did not like the oid gentleman ; 
he ‘had resented the coldness he had shown to 
his father ; and he did not appreciate the over- 
tures now made to himself, which he thoroughly 
understood were not owing to any personal re- 
gard, but only beeause circumstances had made 
him the sole surviving member of the house with 
two, fs. At the same time, he was much too 
sensible to throw away. the brilliant prospects 
which had thus unfolded themselves to his view, 
if he could retain them with self-respect and 
without much inconvenience. Although a very 
unworthy descendant of his race as regarded the 
belief in their blue blood—which he looked upon 
either as imaginary or as a very serious physical 
ailment—he had inhegijted a strong indisposition 
to be bored or troubled. Old Sir Geoffrey himself, 


with his twenty thousand pounds a year and an obe- 


dient county, did not dislike being “ put owt”? more 
than he did, and when he was annoyed, he took 
as little pains as his great kinsman to conceal it. 
Such men are, socially speaking, the very salt of 
the earth, who amongst a world of snobs and 
toadies speak the plain truth to its little tyrants, 
event if they do not succeed in teaching them how 
to behave themselves, But Percival had no sense 
of apostleship whatever. He simply liked his own 
way as much as his betters did, and—since his am- 
bition was limited—almost as often got it : a man 
who did not walk and look and speak as if the 
street belonged to him, but rather as if he did not 


care one halfpenny (which was the case) to whom | 


it did belong. Moreover, his father had been no 

“tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” and this 
young fellow was as intelligent as he looked. He 
knew himself—it is only foets, notwithstanding 
what philosophers have said to the contrary, who 
do not—and was well aware that he would not 
make a favorable impression upon the owner of 
Fendall Court, and that was another reason why 
he was unwilling to go there. 

_ That we should be able to keep at a distance 
the good people from whom we have expectations 
(and yet retain them) is, however, a mere dream 
of the optimist; and so Percival found it. To 
the polite and carefully worded letter by which 
he had endeavored to evade the invitation to the 
home of his ancestors he received a reply by re- 
turn of post, the tone of which necessitated his 
immediate appearance at Fendall Court, or his 
giving up all hopes of ever seeing it his own: in 
short, Sir Geoffrey was furious. 

‘‘Dear Percival, you had better go,” pleaded 


Mary, to whom he had showed the note, with | 


some strong expressions of indignation. She was 
a beautiful creature, with eyes like a gazelle, and 


a voice more persuasive to his ear than any in 


the Law Courts. | 

“But he writes so disagreeably,” said Perci- 
val, pulling at his mustache; “he must be.a 
most offensive person.” 

“Recollect, my darling, that he is an old man,” 

argued Mary, meaning that allowance as well as 
reverence was due to gray hairs. 
* “ He is not so old as all ¢hat,” mused Percival. 
“This sort of thing may go on—I mean one’s 
having to put up with his impertinent arrogance 
—for years and years. The question is, Is it 
worth such a tremendous sacrifice ?”’ 

The wretch was thinking of his own peace of 
mind, and whether he could keep his temper if 
such things were said to him—about “ respect” 
and “ obedience’—as his kinsman had thought 
proper to put on paper. 

“Tf you get on with your cousin,” she mur- 
mured, with a beautiful blush, “ dear papa would, 
I think, be more inclined to consent—that is— 
perhaps he would let us marry a little earlier.” 

“You darling! that’s true,” said Percival, 
“and is worth going through almost anything 
for. [ll write and say I will run down to Down- 
shire in the course of next week.” 

“Don’t write, dear—telegraph ; and run down 
by to-night’s train.” 

“‘ But I am to meet you at dinner, Mary, at the 
Joneses on Saturday.” 

“Never mind; don’t let me be the cause of 
your running any risk of increasing Mr. Fendall’s 
displeasure. I am sure I am giving you good 
advice. Go to-night.” 

“ Very good; I'll go.” 

And Percival went accordingly. 

Sir Geoffrey received him with a stately wel- 
come, the coldness of which, however, was owing 
to the general frigidity of the establishment 
rather than to any annoyance at his tardy obedi- 
ence to his summons. Upon the whole, Perci- 
val’s hesitation had perhaps done him good. 
he had showed himself eagerly desirous to accede 
to his kinsman’s wishes, it would probably have 
been set down by Sir Geoffrey to anything but 
disinterestedness, and might have even suggested 
Death—a subject very distasteful to the head of 
the ffiendells. An independence of spirit which 
had eventually given way to his wishes was not 
unpardonable, for it exemplified the power of the 
will which had subdued it. 

The baronet himself volunteered to be the 
young man’s guide over the picture-gallery and 
the stables (the horse, we may be sure, was a fa- 
vored animal with him), and gave’him to under- 
stand, less by words than by his confidential tone, 
that at some time or another, though at a date so 
distant that it would be absurd to allude to it, all 
these things might be his own—if he behaved 
himself 


It was well understood in Downshire that good 
behavior in Sir Geoffrey’s eyes was doing what 
Sir Geoffrey wished, and for three days Percival’s 
behavior was unexceptionable. On the fourth 
morning, however, it became infamous. : 

On the previous evening there had been a large 
dinner party, composed chiefly of the magnates of 


the county, who had treated the young barrister ! 


with a civility that had. sufficiently indicated 
their opinion of his prospects ; and the young la- 
dies had been at least as gracious as their fa- 
thers and mothers. 

** Percival, did you notice that girl in blue last 
night ?” inquired Sir Geoffrey, snipping off the 
end of his after-breakfast cigar, and proceeding 


to light it: “‘ Amelia Elton, Lord Wraxall’s daugh- ~ 


ter. It is my intention that you shall marry her.” - 


Percival lifted his eyebrows. “It can’t be 
done, Sir Geoffrey”—here -he also lit his cigar 
with great deliberation—“ tliat is, if I continue 
to live in England. We should have to go to 
Salt Lake City, where bigamy is permissible.” 

“ What the devil do you mean, Sir ?” exclaimed 
the baronet. ‘“ Have you a wife already ?” 

“No, Sir Geoffrey.” Percival. could not help 
wondering to himself what would have happened 
had he answered “ Yes.”” Would his cousin have 


‘had an apoplectic fit (he looked very near it as it 


was), and gone off the liooks at once; leaving ev- 
erybody happy ever afterward ? or would he have 
sent for his lawyer, and devised everything he 
had to the County Lunatic Asylum on the spot ? 
Percival had felt that this crucial matter must 
crop up sooner or later, and had nerved himself 
for the encourtiter. “I have no wife,” he went 
on; “but, what is the same thing, Sir Geoffrey, so 
far as my future is concerned—I am engaged to 
be married.” 


“What, to that hop-picker’s daughter ” thun- 


dered the old man, who, it seemed, had been 
making keener inquiries into Percival's affairs 
than he had had any idea of. A | 

“Well, Sir, her father is a hop merchant,” re- 
turned the young man, coolly, “and I dare say 
has made some pretty pickings; but I-don’t think 
he would like to be called a hop-picker. I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to add that your use of the 
term is not very polite to me.” | 

His face was very white, and looked all the 
whiter by comparison with his companion’s, 
which was scarlet. They were both in a fright- 
ful rage, the one at a white heat, the other boiling. 

“And who the deuce are you ?” exclaimed Sir 
Geoffrey, in precisely the same tone (though he. 
was such an aristocrat) as the butcher’s boy used, 


who, having. run the leg of his wooden tray into - 


the duke’s eye, inquired of him who the deuce 
he was, that he should be so particular about his 
eyesight. 

“My name is Percival Fendall, Sir—a man 
that boasts better blood than you, inasmuch as 
he can count a generation beyond you.” 


and had quite the contrary effect to what he had 
expected. He had accidentally protected him- 
self, as it were, by this interposition of the other’s. 
fetich, as though it had been a shield. 

“By Jove! that’s true,” said Sir Geoffrey, re- 
garding him with undisguised admiration. 
“You’re the eleventh of us, though not quite in 
the direct line. I am glad you appreciate the 
circumstance at its full value. I had been told 
by a mischievous fellow that you had been think- 
ing of spelling our name with a capital F.” 

“That would be blasphemy indeed,” said Per- 
cival, without moving a muscle. ~ 

“Of course it would,” put in the baronet, ea- 
gerly. “I perceive that my informant was a 
liar. You are worthy of your name, 


don’t like such jokes—when you talked of being 
engaged to this Miss Lake.” ' 

“ Blake, Sir, is her name,” continued Percival, 
with unruffled calm; “it is a very decent one, 
though she doesn’t spell it with two little b’s. 
She is a delicate-minded, honorable gentlewoman, 
and I mean to marry, her.” 

“ What, without my consent ?” © 


“No, Sir Geoffrey. I hope with your consent. — 


You have only to see her, and I venture to think 
you will confess that Miss--the young lady in 
blue, whom you were so good as to recommend 
to me—can not hold a candle |to her.” | -f 

‘“* But her blood, Sir? You, of all men, should 
understand the importance, the necessity, the in- 
dispensability—’’ The baronet supplied in ex- 
pression and gesture what was wanting to him in 
words. 

‘“T do, Sir Geoffrey. Science has lately corrob- 
orated your opinion upon that point. To persons 
about to marry it recommends the microscope. 
Mary’s blood shall be subjected to investigation.” 

‘“‘What nonsense you talk! As if it could 
possibly be blood like ours! Beware how you 
trifle—or rather how you venture beyond trifling 
—with persons of this class. 
*scutcheon, remember, is ineradicabie.” 

_“Tf a Fendall were to break his word, Sir 
Geoffrey, would not that be a blot on the ’scutch- 
eon?” - 

It was cruel of Perci¥al to place his kinsman 
on the horns of such a dilemma. But there is 
no fetich so utterly illogical—and, to say truth, so 
selfish and egotistical—as that of blood. 

“The promise was extracted from you by pas- 
sion,” answered the old man, “and is therefore 
invalid.” Then, as if aware of the monstrosity 
of this position, he went hurriedly on—as after 
one has skimmed over thin ice—to paint the hor- 
rors of an unequal marriage. “Look at young 
Lascelles: if he had married as his uncle wished 
him, he might have stood for the county: a man 
whose ancestry is only second to our own, but 
who chose to throw himself away upon a female 
nobody; respectable, I dare say, she may be— 
her father lives in Baker Street, and is of the 
name of Jones. What was the result of it all? 
Why, young Lascelles was compelled to walk the 
hospitals.” 


If he had been made to walk the plank, it is © 


impossible that Sir Geoffrey could have spoken 
of the fact with more sincere compassion for the 
young man’s unhappy fate. of: 

“T know Lascelles,” said Percival, cheerfully ; 
“he lives close to the Blakes.” - 

“ Very likely,” put in Sir Geoffrey, dryly. 

“ And has already acquired a good practice.” 
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were only joking—though let mé observe thabef / 
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